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Albert Petersen portrait 


Joser HOFMANN 


Director of The Curtis Institute of Music, 


who will give his second New York recital this season at Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, March 14. 
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THE BRAUN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


Photo by d'Oro, Wien 


ROBERT BRAUN, DIRECTOR 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE BRAUN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
There are sixteen Branch Preparatory Schools in vari 
ous parts of the country 
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Strauss Studio photo 


ARTHUR EDWARD 
JOHNSTONE, 


Dean 


Photo © Bachrach 


MARGARET DUNN, 


Conductor of The 
Braun Women’s 


by The Photo-Illustrators 
FACULTY DINNER OF THE BRAUN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


celebrating Twentieth Anniversary 


PAGEANT IN THE CAPITOL THEATER, POTTSVILLE, 


Robert 
Choral 











ENTRANCE TO. PREPARATORY 











CENTER OF THE 


BRAUN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
including Kindergarten and Pre-School. 


CARRIE L. BETZ, 
Supervising Principal of 
Preparatory Schools and 
Teacher of Advanced Piano 


Apeda photo 
JOHN QUINE, 
Head of the Voice Depart- 
ment 


celebrating the Twentieth Anniversary of the School, November 9, 1930. 


Photo © Bachrach 
FREDERICK E. HAHN, 
Head of the Violin Depart- 


ment. 


FLORENCE STEPHENS, 
in Piano Class 
Teaching in the Public 
School Department; also 
Teacher of Advanced Piano 


Instructor 








(See Inside Back Cover for Miscellaneous News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND FreNcH OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 


MME. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 


Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street. New York 


Telephone: TRafalgar 7-6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
Tce aM, SINGING 
Seley 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
14 


East 19th St., New York Cit ty 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin1st—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor I wormed Foundation 

oa o Orchestr: 
3335 Steuben Ave., N. Y.C. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty aes od of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, 
arrington, ass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


CARL 


Great 


Studios: New York 





AVITABILE 
SINGERS 


SALVATORE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York  Tel.: 


Building 
PEnn. 6-2634 





LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark b: ae me 


PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 


ALICE 


Telephones: 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House nar a 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St.. N.Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LutHeran CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—ArtTIist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DOSSERT 

Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


DEANE 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
_o FEestivAt 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, 


Studio: New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


a West 57th Street 


New York, N. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
cay Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 

Met. ek : N. Y. 
: -26 


1425 Broadway, 
Tel: PEnn. 6 


Studios, 
4 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessic B. Gisss and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 


Diction—CoacHInG—Sicut READING 
ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone ClIrcle 7-1350 





BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


JOHN 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N.Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. Riesberg, 
osephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn, 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 


EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West llth Street, New York 


Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
Grapuate Coursés 
in 
Piano Crass INstRUCTION 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City TRafalgar 7-670) 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

717, Steinway Hall, New 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 


Studio York 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL AND Piano INSTRUCTION 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone: ClIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPROVSEA 


132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7 1291 ‘Leste Carroll, Secy. 


DR. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Aen 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N ,, Tuesdays 
Stamford and New tn Mi Conn., Wednesdays 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 

















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


| Saes GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


M*E® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 


Drama—Music—Dance 


Ca JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 


oo FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., 


CONSERVA- 








Reem. RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING ates 


Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 








BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 


446 South Grand View, Los Angeles San Francisco 





Seattle, Washington 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Ceneert and School Positiens Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 


PILLOIS er ~ of Se ot 


J 

A 

_ 

J Harmony. Composition,” Interprets 

E ie and 

s Write: 100 Parkway Road, 
or Call Tel. Bronrville sels 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


concent — TENOR — __ ORATORIO 
Authority on voice ducti bi 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann 

@ropor: #15 Caznweow Hatt, N. Y. 


’ MARGOLIS exe 


L 142% Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


| ay a eg 
‘ aca “y+ Srasst, New Yorn Tei. Tae 1265 
{ No Answer Call SUsquehanna 1-4 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mostcat Courter, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. ¥ 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
HOTEL ROYAL, 535 W. 112th St., New York 
Tel.: CAthedral 8-7570 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


o SHAFFNER 
U 
T a fare 
a eae RR 


JESSIE B. HALL 


Eaclusice Management 
Eva Gordon Heoradesky Audrey Call 
Contralte Violinist 


610 Fine Argts Bioe., Carcaco. 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y, Tel. DEcatur 2-5026 


HORTENSE YULE 


SOPRA 
Address c/o Musical bien Ma W. 57th St., N.Y. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphis 

Resid Hotel 161 W. 

57th Bt., New York Tel. Circle 71-6816 


Circle 7-2634 

















CHICAGO 








method 
Tel Clirele 1-2634 























William Miller 
Tener 
Tsu. Harrison 6228 


























The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 


: WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW — cITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-489 























—— 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York a 
ClIrele 7-9020 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
Werld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


‘DILLING 





HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TBACHER 
Director of Piese—Herece Mane School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4- 3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 West $7th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
Wednesdays: Settlement Music School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St., N.Y. C. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


HOMER M 0) W E . 


166 W.72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Orchard 5 pall White N. Y¥. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Phone Riverside 9-1464 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“Master School of Piano Playing’ et< 
rk 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
South Windsor Ave 
Locust 5133-——Dial 2-4464 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &t., 
N.Y, Tel. Cirele 7-1617 

















Address: 


























ew Yo 
4 Philadelphia: 
| Atlantic City: 47 
TELEPHONES 7-2916 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Ny ig for Concert, Opera and Chur 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel.: SUs. rc T1917 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY Howe HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 og | Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
A 14 E. 150th st. 


Tel. Mott Hi. Haven 9-0363, New York 


STup10s 











VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


COURIER 


‘(KEATOR 


Organist- en FP og a Church, 
s Roxy Male co" and Mixed Chorus 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 


BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. 903 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROYA 


D 
: SOPRANO 
E 
s 








N NEW YORK CITY 


BERLI 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 Best 20th St, New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN} :: 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of M 
$09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Cenmcert - TENOKM - a 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS AOOBPT! 


Sropio :149 W. 85th &., N. Y. ‘Tel. ENdieott 2- ses¢ 
Vice-Pres. Columbis School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Urganist 
Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union 
Theological Seminary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL vocal Muse 


~~ treed OPERA HOUSE bed Bn go! 
‘Eonsylvania 6- ause 


ware Studio, 131 W. 12nd “4 Phone 8Us. 1-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 32-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. STth &., N. ¥. 
Mgt.: L. B. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


sMINTZ 











SOPRANO 

Studio: 236 Ww t ree Se fee 
: es' 

TRafalgar 7-7232 


ry 
York City 
By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 
peut made ae poe goon lagen 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
Fine Arts — 








Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 








Chicago 





OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


*‘ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ili. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. LAfayette 83-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supemaw Squane Srupios: 166 W. 13rd Bt., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 71-6701 and ENdicott 23-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 
825 Orchestra Bldg. 








2 P2275 





Pam 











Chicage, Ill. 


T RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TmaCHse OF Manx PROMINENT Pianists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


un CROX TON 


go SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 
15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and her own com- 
positions. Available for —_, ete. 
A. W. A. Club, 353 W. 57th "bts ‘New York 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 




















DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TsacHer—Lacturs RecitTacs 
fednesdays 3-6 P. M. 

STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


oy sg 


Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, i, 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLracement—CoacuInG 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lanza No. 135, Rome, Italy 
New York sree Ida Greenhouse, 10th F 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone BRyont 9. "3813 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — Opera — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., NewYork 


DANIELL 


M 
A 
4 VOICE BUILDER 
E 


Studio: 61¢ 














Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND SABATINI 


Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-0650 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 


Recording DeVRY Laboratories 


Suite 802, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Webster 4125 











L. FRIEDMAN 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENO 
TEACHER OF sivaixe. 





Studio: Hotel Ansonia. bal & 134 
Telephone : squebanna 17-3320 


LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Teacher or Sincine 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
New Yor: Newark: 
160 W.73rd St. 24 Park Pl. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 


AMOZ>Mer> | oO 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 





Apply to President for all informaticn 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
173@ Breadway, New York 
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NBC Announces New Artists 


George Engles Gives Out Plans for Next Season 


Several new European attractions will 
come to the United States next season, spon- 
sored by NBC Artists Service. Announce- 
ment by George Engles of the list of con- 
cert artists under the management of NBC 
Artists Service for 1931-32 includes the names 
of five newcomers, One is Supervia, Span- 


GEORGE ENGLES, 
Managing Director of the NBC Artists 
Service, who is bringing a number of 
European artists to the United 

States next season. 


new 


ish coloratura soprano, who has been cre- 
ating a stir on the continent. Supervia is 
considered an outstanding personality among 
the operatic and concert stars in Europe 
today. She has sung principal roles under 
Toscanini at La Scala in Milan, at the 
Madrid Opera House, Paris Grand Opera, 
Opera Comique, Covent Garden and the 
Vienna State Opera. She was chosen to cre- 
ate the role of Octavian in Rosenkavalier, 
under the personal direction of the composer, 
Richard Strauss. Supervia will be in this 
country only six weeks, arriving in January. 


In addition to touring in concert she will 
make a number of guest appearances with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Rosette Anday, Hungarian contralto, is an- 
other distinguished member of European 
operatic circles, who will make her first visit 
to the United States next season under the 
auspices of NBC Artists Service. Mme. 
Anday is a leading artist at the Vienna State 
Opera and Covent Garden, and sang last 
season with sensational success at the Teatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires. 

Wiener and Doucet, eminent French ex- 
ponents of two-piano music, will also make 
their American debut under the sponsorship 
of NBC Artists Service. These artists are 
enormously popular in Europe and are con- 
sidered among the foremost interpreters in 
their particular field on the continent. 

Another new name which appears on the 
list is Egon Petri, Hungarian pianist. His 
first American tour is being booked by NBC 
Artists Service through arrangement with 
S. Hurok. This arrangement provides that 
all artists now under the Hurok management 
are to be booked by NBC Artists Service. 
Included among these is Mary Wigman, who 
has been the outstanding feature of this 
year’s dance season. She is to be booked by 
NBC Artists Service for one hundred ap- 
pearances next season. The Hurok list also 
includes that interesting Russian Revue “The 
Blue Bird,” whose popularity in Europe 
has lasted through a decade. ‘““The Blue Bird” 
was in the United States for,a brief visit 
six years ago, but has not been seen here 
since. The company consists of forty-five 
singers, dancers, actors and an orchestra, 
headed by Yascha Yushny. 

Paderewski, it is announced, will return 
next season in response to urgent demands 
from cities which he was unable to include 
in his present long tour. Artists who have 
recently come under the management of NBC 
Artists Service for the season of 1931-32 in- 
clude: Zimbalist, Florence Austral, Mary 
McCormic, Nina Koshetz, Claire Dux, 
Martha Attwood, Margherita Salvi, Coe 
Glade, Cyrena Van Gordon, Franz Bau- 
mann, Attilio Baggiore, Hans Hermann Nis- 
sen, Francis Macmillen, John Amadio, Sadah 





Pelleas and Melisande 
Given at Metropolitan 


Debussy Opera Receives Warm Welcome at First Perform- 
ance of Season with Bori and Johnson Starring—Lily Pons 
Appears in Sunday Concert—Other Operas 
Superbly Staged 


PeELLEAS ET MELISANDE, FEesrRuARY 25 


Debussy’s masterwork had its first per- 
formance of the season before a_ good 
sized audience which, though not noisily ap- 
preciative, gave the production what must, 
for this opera, be termed a warm reception. 
In spite of its great artistry and of the man- 
ner of its presentation this is not a popular 
offering. Strangely enough, several auditors 
were heard complaining that, the words be- 
ing in French, they could not understand 
them. Perhaps this is one of the most im- 
mediate results of Taylor’s latest work. 

To those who understand French much of 
the Maeterlinck text was on this occasion—as 
it always is at the Metropolitan—entirely in- 
telligible, thanks to the finely articulated 
vocalization of the great artists who have 
been entrusted with the principal roles. It 
is, however, to this writer at least, a matter 
of complete indifference whether the words 
are understood or not. The general trend 
of the tale emerges adequately without them, 
and the music is of such expressiveness and 
beauty that it completely fills the attention 
and brings such inexpressible delight as con- 
signs even Maeterlinck’s masterly poetic 
setting of the drama to a subordinate posi- 
tion. 

Debussy’s achievement is too well ‘onan 
to need exposition in this place or at this 
late date. He may have aimed at the crea- 
tion of an almost spoken drama. If so, he 
fortunately failed. What remains to us is a 
closely knitted, exquisitely woven score in 
which orchestra and vocal line are as one. 
Every mood is penetratingly conceived and 
presented by the composer and treated along 
the broad lines of the classic tragedy and 
with a melodic and harmonic beauty which 
will gradually become more fully appreci- 


ated by audiences of the future. Meantime 
we have but to thank the Metropolitan for 
its labor of love in so excellently presenting 
this unique masterpiece for those who have 
understanding for it. 


In the leading roles, Bori, Johnson, White- 
hill, and Rothier, each so perfect that it is 
difficult to find words properly to record 
their achievements. In their purely tech- 
nical aspects they were exemplary. The ap- 
pearance and manner of each was such as to 
lend validity to the impersonation, so that 
their reactions to the passage of events in 
the play seemed natural, never unexpected, 
forced or assumed. The entire course of 
events as determined by the plot of the Mae- 
terlinck play was presented by these artists 
so as to appear inevitable. The so-called 
Pelleas tradition—which is a good deal like 
the Ibsen tradition—is not here, fortunately, 
much in evidence, with the result that the 
characters in the play seem altogether nat- 
ural, though far from commonplace. The 
love scenes were admirably done, and no less 
admirable was the expression by Whitehill 
of the gradual realization of the impending 
tragedy, the gradual inroads of his madness 
of jealousy. One is filled with pity for these 
_ humans caught in the web of irresistible 
ate. 

Others in the cast, all of them adequate, 
were Bourskaya as Genevieve, Dalossy as 
Little Yniold (not quite little enough), and 
Ananian, A Physician. Mr. Hasselmans 
conducted. 


THE Barser or SeEvILLe, Fesruary 23 


The season’s third performance of Ros- 
sini's Barber of Seville drew a capacity 
house on the evening of Washington’s Birth- 
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Shuchari, Shura Cherkassky, Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki, Yolanda Mero, Isabelle Yalkovsky, In- 
ternational Singers, Aguilar Lute Quartet, 
Marion Claire and Henry Weber. 

A partial list of artists under management 
of NBC Artists Service for the season of 
1931-32 follows: 

Mary Wigman, Walter Damrosch, Victor 
Chenkin—Russian singing actor, “The Blue 
Bird,’ Isa Kremer—Folksongs and ballads; 
Sopranos : Florence Austral, Martha Att- 
wood, Anna Case, Dusolina Giannini, Nina 
Koshetz, Louise Lerch, Mary McCormic, 
Margherita Salvi, Hallie Stiles, Juliette 
Lippe; Mezzo-sopranos: Supervia, Olga Al- 
bani; Contraltos: Schumann-Heink, Coe 
Glade, Cyrena Van Gordon, Sonia Sharnova; 
Cellist: Beatrice Harrison; Tenors: Lauri- 
Volpi, Beniamino Gigli, Antonio Cortis, 
Robert Simmons; Baritones: Walter Mills, 
Hans Hermann Nissen, John Charles 
Thomas, Reinald Werrenrath; Violinists: 
Renee Chemet, Erika Morini, Sadah Shu- 
chari, Efrem Zimbalist; Flutists: John 
Amadio; Pianists: Paderewski, Shura Cher- 
kassky, Rudolph Ganz, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, Jan Sme- 
terlin, Lee Pattison, Yolanda Mero, Egon 
Petri, Wiener and Doucet, Guy Maier in Re- 
citals for Young People and Musical Travel- 
ogues; Russian Symphonic Choir, Gordon 
String Quartet, Musical Art Quartet, Le 
Trio Morgan, Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, 
Gordon and Pattison, Marion Claire and 
Henry Weber. 


Library of Congress Coolidge 
Festival 

The Library of Congress Division of 
Music sends out a preliminary announcement 
of the programs to be given during the 
forthcoming Festival of Chamber Music, to 
be held under the provisions of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, April 23-25, 
as follows: April 23, organ and chamber 
music; April 24 (morning ) songs and music 
for guitar presented by Nina Koshetz and 


Miguel Llobet; April 24 
music for chamber orchestra 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, with the assistance of 
Paul Griimmer, viola da gamba, and mem 
bers of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra; April 25 (morning), pro- 
gram by the Brosa Quartet including first 
performance of string quartet by Serge Pro- 
kofieff written for Library of Congress; 
April 25 (afternoon), concerted vocal music 
presented by Holle’s Madrigal Singers, 
Hugo Holle conductor. 


Walter to C onduct Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

Bruno Walter, conductor of the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, has been engaged as 
guest-conductor of the Philharmonic- Sym- 
phony Society of New York, for seven 
weeks of the season 1931- cH Mr. Walter 
will direct twenty-seven concerts, beginning 
Thursday evening, January 14, 1932, at Car- 
negie Hall, and ending Sunday afternoon, 
February 28, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He will also conduct the orchestra 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
As already anndunced, Erich Kleiber will 
conduct the first six weeks of the season, 
and Arturo Toscanini, as general musical 
director, will head the orchestra for two 
periods of eight weeks each. 
Stadium Conductors for 


of 1931 


Willem van Hoogstraten, Albert Coates 
and Fritz Reiner will be the conductors at 
the Stadium concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony for the summer of 
1931. Mr. van Hoogstraten will direct the 
first three weeks of the season and Mr 
Coates the last three weeks. The remain- 
ing fortnight the orchestra will be in charge 
of Mr. Reiner. Each of the three con- 
ductors will also appear for one week re- 
spectively in Philadelphia at the summer 
symphony concerts at Robin Hood Dell. 


(aiternoon), 
directed by 
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LEONE KRUSE, 
soprano, who has been reengaged for the season 1931-32 at the German Opera in Prague, 


where she has met 


with great success in all the Italian operas and as the 


? 


youthful Wag- 


nerian heroines. 
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Honotutu, December, 1930. — Hawaii’s 

“Aloha’ friendly greeting—was really a 
dream come true. As I sat amid the suave 
sophistication of the twentieth century at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel at Waikiki Beach, 
where in the evening come groups of native 
singers and dancers with instruments and soft 
voices to chant the songs of old, or by 
performing a bit of some strange pageantry 
reveal ancient customs in all their charm 
and beauty, I could not help but feel that in 
this glimpse given today as in the mysteri- 
ous past, under silvery moonlight in the 
swaying palms that once bent and rustled 
over barbaric courts, there was something 
much more profoun id than the mere dancing 
of the hula for the passing entertainment of 
hotel guests. 

A few hours’ pondering and curiosity soon 
brought me to the home in the Hawaiian 
hills, which was to reveal to me a bit of 
the legendry I so eagerly sought. The hos- 
pitality of Mr. and Mrs. David Bray and 
their daughters, Odelta and Kahala, who 
are the foremost exponents and dancers in 
the islands today, of both the ancient and 
modern hula, afforded me this pleasure. 

{r. Bray is a direct descendant of a royal 
Hawaiian chief on his mother’s side; Mrs. 
Bray on her father’s side. My visit to their 
charming home in the hills of Hawaii, with 
the tall, strange, royal standards of multi- 
colored feathers standing on each side of 
the door, revealed a mine of wealth in the 
wondermyths that elaborated the doings of 
the volcano goddess Pele and her com- 
peers. There I learned that in the cantilla- 
tions of the time hula we find an an- 
thology that includes every species of com- 
position in the whole range of Hawaiian 
music and poetry. 

In the hula of ancient Hawaii and the 
whole train of feelings and sentiments that 
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Mr. Bray is shown wearing the ancient festiz 
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THE SONGS AND DANCES OF “ALOHA LAND” 
Hula Dance Unfortunate in Mode of Introduction to Moderns 


By Alma Simpson 
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against profanation by the observance of 
“taboo” and the performance of priestly rites. 

The people were superstitiously religious, 
they were poetical ; nature was full of voices 
for their ears; this found expression in 
their dramatic art, they were musical, so 
their drama must needs be cast in forms to 
suit their ideas of rhythm and melody. Inter- 
woven with these were the speculations of 
the philosopher, the aspirations of many a 
thirsty soul as well as the flame colored 
pictures of the sensualist or the annals of 
the nation’s history. 

With the hula, all roads led to the King’s 
court—it was a creature of royal support. 
At the court gathered the bards and those 
skilled in tradition, songs, proverbial wis- 
dom and poetry; there, warmed by emo- 
tion, was the stuff from which was spun 
the song and motions of the hula dance. 

In building a “halau,” or hall in which to 
perform the hula, a Hawaiian of olden times 
was making a temple for his god. During 
the time the “halau” was building, the taboo 
and rules that regulated conduct were en- 
forced with the utmost strictness. Rudeness 
of speech and manner was suppressed, ab- 
stinence from carnal indulgence was required. 
Denial of certain foods, and, above all, to 
avoid contact with a corpse. 

If anyone, even by accident, suffered such 
defilement, before being received again into 
fellowship or permitted to enter the halau, 
he must have ceremonial cleansing (huikala). 

The kumi or priest offered up prayers, 
sprinkled the offender with salt water, com- 
manded him to bathe in the ocean, and he 
was clean. 

In every “halau” stood the “kuahu” or 
altar, as the visible temporary abode of the 
deity, whose presence was at once the in- 
spiration of the performance and the luck- 
bringer of the enterprise—a rustic frame em- 
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colored real birds feathers. 


made their entrances and exits in the halau 
(the hall of the hula), one perceives he has 
found the door to the heart of the people. 

The hula been most unfortunate in 
the mode of its introduction to us moderns. 
An institution of divine origin, the hula in 
modern times has wandered so far that 
foreign critical esteem now only associates 
it with riotous and passionate ebullitions of 
Polynesian chiefs and warriors. 

The record which a people make in its 
songs is undoubtedly the most telling record 
of their intimate life. So, when we wonder 
what stirred the heart of the old time Ha- 
waiian as he faced the great themes of 
nature, life and death, we find the answer 
in the recitations and chants of the 
hula. Whatever indelicacy appears in pres- 
ent times to some of the gestures and pre- 
vailing contortions of the modern hula 
dancers we know, the true hula songs in 
large measure were untainted with grossness. 

To the ancient Hawaiian the hula dance 
stood for much. It was his chief means of 

cial enjoyment and it kept the communal 
imagination in touch with the people’s mythi- 
cal past. 

The native people did not personally or 
informally indulge in the dance for their 
own amusement, but left it to be done for 
them by a body of trained and paid per- 
formers. Not because the practice of the 
hula was held in disrepute, but because the 
hula was an accomplishment requiring spe- 
cial education and arduous training in both 
song and dance, and more especially be- 
cause it was a religious matter to be guarded 


has 


songs, 


bowered in greenery. The gathering of the 
green leaves and other sweet finery of nature, 
for its construction and decoration, was a 
matter of so great importance that it could 
not be intrusted to any chance assemblage 
of wild youth who might see fit to take the 
work in hand. There were formalities that 
must be observed, songs to be chanted, pray- 
ers to be recited. It was necessary to bear 
in mind that when one deflowered the woods 
of their fronds of ie-ie and fern or tore 
the trailing lengths of maile—albeit in honor 
of Laka herself—the body of the goddess was 
being despoiled, and the despoiling must be 
done with all tactful grace and etiquette. 

The performers of the hula were divided 
into two classes, the “olapa,” agile ones— 
the “haopoa,” steadfast ones. The young men 
and women were assigned to the part of the 
“olapa,” while the older ones took the other 
part, handling the chants and heavier instru- 
ments of rhythm. The dancers were drilled 
by the kumi (hula master). A special rite 
and ceremony marked the consummation of 
a pupil’s readiness for graduation from the 
school of the “halau” and his formal entrance 
into the guild of hula dancers. 

Among the practitioners there was a sort 
of freemasonry which gave the right to any 
member to enter where a performance was 
going on. A visitor to the “halau” during 
the conduct of a hula was expected to do 
reverence at the altar. 

Putting on the costume of the simple short 
skirt (the pa-u) was a ceremony with chants. 
The anklets of whale teeth, bone and fiber 
stuffs followed. Then the wreaths of flowers 
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to crown the head and another for the 
neck and shoulders. 

It is said the gods were only pleased with 
flowers indigenous to the soil—the ilima, 
lehua and the maile. The Hawaiians were 
adept in voiceless speech or gesture. Hand 
and foot, face and eye, all worked in such 
harmony that the performer spoke not alone 
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with seed filled gourds and skirts worn made 


with his voice, but from head to foot—the 
whole physique a living picture of feeling 
and sentiment. 

In all the islands there are probably only 
five or six old men who can chant in the 
ancient style. David Bray is the only young 
man known who chants in that manner, and 
to hear him is a musical treat. 

The ancients studied chanting rhythm at 
the waterfall or listening to the beating of 
the surf at the seaside. The lesson I heard 
is one by which many a musician of today 
would profit. 

The large gourd seen in the accompanying 
picture is used for many of the songs and 
dances. The gourd-beaters are generally 
men, as it requires considerable skill and 
strength to beat. The small gourds held by 
the three girl dancers are filled with cana 
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seeds and topped with gay feathers. The 
rustling of the seeds in rhythm to the song 
is most fascinating. The swishing of bam- 
boo stalks is often heard as a pleasant accom- 
paniment to love songs or dances. One never 
hears the ukelele except as an accompani- 
ment to songs of the present day. Our fond- 
est dream of Hawaiian music seemed to 
crash when we learned that that popular 
little instrument is not at all Hawaiian but 
Portuguese. 

The gods, great and small, superior and 
inferior, whom the devotees of the hula wor- 
shipped were many. But the goddess Laka 
was the one to whom they looked as patron. 
She was symbolized in the “halau” by an 
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uncarved block of wood from the sacred lama 
tree. 

She was known as the head teacher of the 
terpsichorean art and in one of the songs is 
besought to take possession of the wor- 
shipper, to inspire him in all his parts and 
faculties. 

The sphere occupied by Laka corresponds 
most nearly to that filled by Terpsichore and 
Euterpe, the classic Grecian muses respec- 
tively of dance and song. 

When we glided out of 
was sweet music—Lei girls entwined the 
fragrant wreaths of jasmine around our 
shoulders. Our eyes seemed a little dimmed 

tthe plaintive instruments echoed Hawaii's 
haunting lure, the songs of her welcome to 
the Paradise of the Pacific—an Aloha from 
Honolulu was our farewell. 


Honolulu there 


Foreign News in Brief 


New SERENADE BY ErDMANN ENTHUSI- 
ASTICALLY RECEIVED 
CoLtocnNe.—A new work by Eduard Erd- 
mann, a serenade for small orchestra, was 
recently given for.the first time by the So- 
ciety for New Music in Cologne. The work 
is rich in original ideas, the slow movement 
especially being full of melodic invention and 
strong emotional content, showing Erdmann 
as one of the most compelling musical per- 
sonalities among the younger generation. 
3rilliantly conducted by Dr. Heinrich Jalo- 
wetz, the novelty was received with cordial 
applause. ae 
J. B. Foerster Gets STATE PRIZE 
PracuE.—J. B. Foerster, dean of Czech 
composers, is the first one to receive the 
newly created government State Prize of 
Moravia and Silesia, amounting to 50,000 
Crowns ($1,500). The prize was granted 
him in appreciation of his oratorio, St. Wen- 
ceslas, first performed at Prague last season. 


New OPERETTAS 

VienNA.—Emerich Kalman is at work on 
two new operettas. One, as yet unnamed, i 
for Pritzi Massary, Viennese operetta. ~ lo 
and the other, Hungarian in subject, is en- 
titled Count Rozsa Sandor. Robert Kats- 
cher, Viennese composer, whose Wunderbar, 
now running in Vienna, Paris and London, 
was so immensely successful, has also two 
new operettas on hand. One, named The 
Nice Express, will be produced in Vienna; 
the other, The Prince of Derby, is to be pre- 
miered in London, and the book is by Sieg- 
fried Geyer, the Viennese author of By Can- 
dle Light, Edmund Eysler’s new piece (also 
to a book by Siegfried Geyer) is entitled 
Naughty Paulette. Theodor Szantho, the 
Hungarian pianist-composer living in Paris, 
has a new piece entitled Prince Romeo, to be 
produced in Budapest. 


NOVELTIES FOR COURTAULD-SARGENT SERIES 


Lonpon.—So successful have been the con- 
certs of this year’s series given by the Court- 


auld-Sargent Concert Club that plans are 
well ahead for next season’s programs. Two 
interesting novelties promised are Stravin- 
sky’s choral work, Symphonie des Psaumes, 
which will be conducted by the composer, 
and a new piano concerto by Hindemith. 


EveLyN ARDEN TO SING 
GARDEN 


AGAIN AT COVENT 


Lonpon.—Evelyn Arden, English mezzo- 
soprano, has been re-engaged for her seventh 
consecutive season at Covent Garden where 
she will be heard during the German half 
of the opera season. She has also been in- 
vited to sing at the Bonn Music Festival, 
which will take place in Beethoven’s birth- 
place in May. H 
APPRECIATES NoTABLE CHOPIN 

RECITAL 

Buparest.—A_ Chopin recital brought 
many laurels to Nora Drewett de Krasz, wife 
of Geza de Kresz of the Hart House String 
Quartet. The critics remarked on her avoid- 
ance of all cheap effects, on the technical 
brilliance of her performance of some of the 
etudes, and her power of maintaining the 
elegiac atmosphere of the preludes by means 
of a great command of color range and 
nuance, V 


BuDAPEST 


Famous CHurRcH Concerts STOPPED 


Vienna.—Much comment and regret have 
been aroused by the announcement that the 
Augustiner Church in Vienna, will stop its 
historical musical services shortly, owing to 
lack of funds for the orchestra and soloists. 
Christian Eder has been for thirty years the 
conductor, a post which he inherited from 
his father who also filled it for thirty years. 


Rosert Hecer Honorep 
3RUNN (CZECHOSLOVAKIA ).—Robert He- 
ger was guest conductor for a concert of the 
Briinn Philharmonic, and had a triumphant 
reception. The orchestra resolved unani- 
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mously to make the Viennese conductor an 
honorary member of the society. : 
Warsaw OPERA TO CLOSE? 
Warsaw.—According to press reports, the 
government subsidy to the Warsaw Opera is 
nearly exhausted and will not keep the house 
going longer than until the end of this sea- 
son. The government is said to have re- 
fused to grant a further subsidy, which would 
mean the closing-down of the State Opera at 
the end of this season. R. 
Husay To REtTIRE 
Buparest.—Eugen von Hubay, famous 
violinist, pedagogue and composer, will re- 
tire from the State Academy and from teach- 
ing in general at the end of the current sea- 
son. His pupil Eduard von Zathureczky, 
Hungarian violinist, is to succeed him at the 
State Academy of Music. FE; 
VIENNA STAATSOPER TO Have A MUSEUM 
ViIENNA.—A committee has been formed 
under government auspices for the creation 
of a Museum of the Austrian State Thea- 
tres, to contain relics of the famous mem- 
bers of the two theatres, costumes, statues, 
stage designs, etc. The collection will be 
temporarily placed in the small Redouten 
Saal. B. 
SaLzBuRG MozarTEUM SUMMER COURSES 
Vienna.—The Mozarteum Conservatory 
at Salzburg announces its annual summer 
courses for July and August, 1931. The fac- 
ulty shows several important new additions. 
The conducting class will be headed by Franz 
Schalk, Clemens Krauss, Bernhard Paum- 
gartner and Meinhard Zallinger. Marie Gut- 
heil Schoder and Gemma Bellincioni have 
been added to the faculty and will teach op- 
erating acting and stage direction, and bel- 
canto, respectively. Lectures will be held 
by Bruno Walter, Lothar Wallerstein, and 
Eugen Szenkar. PB 
TSCHAIKOWSKY OPERA PRo- 
DUCED 
PraGue.—The Municipal Opera at Pilsen, 
Czechoslovakia, has given the first produc- 
tion within memory of Tschaikowsky’s vir- 
tually unknown opera, The Little Slipper, 
The libretto is taken from Gogol’s Christ- 
mas Eve. R. P. 


UNKNOWN 


NEW WEINGAERTNER COMPOSITION 

BasL—E (SWITZERLAND).—Felix Wein- 
gaertuer, who has not composed anything 
new for some years past, has just finished a 
new suite for orchestra entitled “La Burla.” 
Weingaertner himself will conduct the first 
performance, at Frankfurt this season. P. 

Hans Prirzner’s NEw OPERA 

Bertin.—Hans Pfitzner has completed his 
new opera, entitled The Heart. It is re- 
ported to be a realistic opera with a fantastic 
flavor, and the action takes place in the 
Baroque era. Hans Pfitzner, jointly with 
Hans Mahner-Mons, wrote the i 


TuHose Sincers’ Fees! 

ViENNA.—The Budapest government has 
issued an order whereby the top fees per 
night of its Royal Opera singers is not to 
exceed $30 for men singers, and $35 for 
ladies. At the recent meeting of the Central 
European operatic managers, at Munich, it 
was decided to adopt the rule whereby the 
nightly fees for operatic singers in Central 
Europe are not to exceed 650 Marks ($180). 
An exception was made only for the operatic 
festivals at Vienna and Munich where a top 
figure of 1,000 Marks per night is to be per- 
mitted. B. 

Dounanyi’s New TITLE 

Buparest.—Ernest von Dohnanyi, famous 
composer-conductor-pianist, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of “Gen- 
eral Musical Director for the Hungarian 
Broadcasting Service.” F. 


Sea-Side Musicale Festival Honors 
British Composers 


Lonpon.—The annual festival held at the 
popular sea-side resort of Hastings will take 
place this year at the end of February. 
Julius Harrison, who succeeded Basil Cam- 
eron as musical director of the municipal or- 
chestra last year, has arranged an unusually 
interesting program of works of British 
composers from Purcell to the present day. 
Sir Hamilton Harty will conduct his own 
Comedy Overture, Delius’ Brigg Fair, El- 
gar’s cello concerto, (with Gaspar Cassado 
as soloist) and the Enigma variations. He 
will also play the piano part of Constant 
Lambert’s Rio Grande, with Julius Harri- 
son conducting. 

Sir Henry Wood has been invited to 
conduct another English program contain- 
ing Elgar’s first symphony, Delius’ “Walk 
to the Paradise Gardens,” Dame Ethel 
Smyth’s “Boatswain’s Mate” overture, and, 
with Harriet Cohen as soloist, Bax’s sym- 
phonic variations for piano and orchestra. 

Other programs in the festival will be 
conducted by Julius Harrison himself, the 
soloists including Irene Scharer, Plunket 
Greene, Dennis Noble, Margaret Balfour, 
and the Hastings Oriana Singers and Choral 
Union. of 
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Sunday Concerts in England Stopped 
by Enforcement of Blue Law of 1785 


Musical Profession Up in Arms, Managers Facing Heavy Loss 


—Mengelberg and London Symphony 


Called Off— 


Parliament Expected to Act—Best Concerts Draw 
Despite Bad Season—Klemperer the New Baton 
Star — Kreisler, Szigeti, Backhaus, Elena 
Gerhardt Soloists 


Lonpon.—Concert managers, musicians, 
theater and hall proprietors—the entire en- 
tertainment profession in fact—are in a tur- 
moil as the result of the sudden stoppage of 
Sunday concerts by the licensing authorities 
throughout England. Acting on the behest 
of religious busy-bodies who have invoked 
Blue Laws supposedly defunct for a genera- 
tion, these authorities, following the recent 
sensational High Court decision, have re- 
fused to renew licenses of concert halls, pa- 
vilions at watering places, and quiere 
which have continued to “infringe” the Sun- 
day Observance Act of 1781. In London 
the Lord Chamberlain has issued orders to 
uphold the law as it stands, despite the fact 
that it has been a dead letter for a quarter 
of a century or more. 

The immediate effect of this was the sud- 
den cancellation of the usual Sunday concert 
of the London Symphony Orchestra, which 
was to have been conducted by Willem Men- 
gelberg, and presumably the Albert Hall, 
leased by Lionel Powell for these and other 
Sunday concerts, will remain shut until fur- 
ther notice. The Palladium, where Sunday 
concerts have been held for twenty years, is 
similarly affected, and so are fourteen other 
halls and theaters in London used by the Na- 
tional Sunday League for its concerts. This 
despite the fact that the League makes no 
profit and devotes its surplus to charity. 


PARLIAMENT TO THE RESCUE? 


The loss involved to managers and musi- 
cians is incalculable, and frantic efforts are 
being made to organize emergency measures. 
A bill is to be introduced in Parliament, by 
consent of all the three political parties, to 
amend the Act of 1785; but unless agreement 
can be reached in advance on the terms of 
the measure, the crisis will continue indefi- 
nitely, as Parliament cannot find the time to 
pass a bill subject to the usual debate. 

Moreover, the Lord’s Day Observance So- 
ciety is opposing any amendment permitting 
entertainment promoters to employ attend- 
ants for a seven-day week. While the dead- 
lock continues, all Sunday music, and other 
high-class entertainment is at a_ standstill, 
but the irony of the situation is that the 
movie theaters, against whom the present 
cathpaign was ‘originally launched, continue 
to defy the law. 

This blow to legitimate concert-giving 
comes at a time when the musical profession 
can least afford a loss. The musical season, 
here as elsewhere, has been the least pros- 
perous in years, and only the outstanding 
events, aside from cheap popular concerts, 
are capable of drawing a good attendance. 

KLEMPERER’S SENSATIONAL NINTH 


One of these outstanding events was the 
fourth concert of the Courtauld-Sargent se- 
ries, of the London Symphony Orchestra, at 
which Otto Klemperer conducted Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony in a manner which made 
Londoners sit up. An English choir (the 
Philharmonic), without losing any of its 
characteristically English freshness and 
power, sang the Ode to Joy in German, with 
such exultant energy that the audience was 
electrified, and Klemperer, who had previ- 
ously been heard in London only as a pioneer 
exponent of Bruckner, won a place for him- 
self among the leading baton favorites of the 
day. 
Schénberg’s orchestral version of Bach’s 
organ prelude and fugue in E flat, heard for 
the first time in England, was, however, 
unanimously rejected by the critics, despite 
Klemperer’s excellent performance. 

KREISLER AND SZIGETI PLAY 

At the London Symphony’s own subscrip- 
tion concert, under Mengelberg, Kreisler’s 
playing of the Brahms Concerto was the big 
event, drawing a sold-out house. He was 
at his very best, especially in the opening 
movement. Johan Wagenaer’s overture to 
Cyrano de Bergerac, the rather antiquated 
novelty of the evening, had a mild success 
destime. 

Another violinist was the soloist of Lon- 
don’s other—and qualitatively best—orches- 
tra, that of the B. B. C. Joseph Szigeti 
played the Mendelssohn concerto, and so 
much care and subtlety did he devote to this 
much-hackneyed work that it shone not only 
in its usual easy brilliance, but in those less 
obvious qualities which the present genera- 
tion is only too ready to deny to Mendels- 
sohn, Szigeti had a great and deserved suc- 
cess. 

BAcKHAUS SoLoist WitH Two ORCHESTRAS 


Adrian Boult, the B. B. C. Orchestra’s 
permanent native conductor, gave his audi- 


ence Schumann’s D minor symphony, and at 
the subsequent concert, the same composer’s 
Manfred overture. He also played Holst’s 
Planets, which a few years ago was consid- 
ered modern, but which, for reasons not 
wholly astronomical, already sounds very 
much pre-Plutonian. Wilhelm Backhaus 
gave an exemplary performance of Beetho- 
ven’s G major concerto. 

3ackhaus gave further evidence of his 
brilliance as well as his authentic musician- 
ship in Brahms’ D minor concerto, played 
with Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Or- 
chestra from Manchester, who continue to 
invade London with considerable success. 
Harty’s great hero is Berlioz, and he con- 
ducted the Symphonie Fantastique, as usual, 
con amore. Even some of the neo-classical 
purists of Fleet Street and Chelsea showed 
signs of melting in the face of such incan- 
descent championiship. 
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Viottin SONATA WARMLY ReE- 
CEIVED 

A new violin sonata by Eugene Goossens 
is something of an event on the composer’s 
native heath, especially when played by two 
such sturdy Britishers as Albert Sammons 
and William Murdoch. The romantic and 
rather fugitive quality of the music perplexed 
the local scribes somewhat, but the richness 
and brilliance of Goossens’ harmonic style 
found ready acknowledgment. The work was 
warmly received by the audience. 

The Lener Quartet has returned to Europe 
and has given London a fleeting glimpse, just 
to show that the old perfection and brilliance 
are still in full operation. Especially did 
they shine in Brahms’ A minor quartet. A 
new English quartet, led by Isolde Menges, 
has entered the chamber music lists, but its 
he concert was hardly sufficient ‘to give it 
rank, 


GoossENs’ 


ELENA GERHARDT A FAVORITE 

Elena Gerhardt, at the very height of her 
accomplishments, gave a Schubert-Wolf re- 
cital, in which her interpretative powers, and 
her exquisite charm completely conquered 
the audience. She is a great favorite in 
London. 

Another and very different sort of song 
recitalist, Rachele Maragliano-Mori delight- 
ed her hearers with a fastidious selection of 
old Italian songs, spiced with the more re- 
cent productions of Stravinsky and others. 
A short cycle by Rossini, describing a Vene- 
tian regatta, was as exciting as a movie, and 
far more appealing. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 





Rome’s Royal Opera Gives Its 
First Novelty of the Season | 


Success of Persico’s 


Rome.—Great interest was aroused by the 
first novelty of the current season at the 
Royal Opera House, where Mario Persico’s 
La Bisbetica Domata has just been per- 
formed for the first time with considerable 
success. Persico is a young Neapolitan com- 
poser, who, after having been a lawyer, 
turned to music. He won a reputation with 
his first opera, Morenita, which was awarded 
the Fine Arts prize in 1922, and was per- 
formed in the following year at the San 
Carlo Theater in Naples, Tullio Serafin con- 
ducting. 

SHAKESPEARE DrAMA MAKEs LIVELY 
LIBRETTO 


The libretto of La Bisbetica Domata is 
adapted from Arturo Rossato from Shake- 
speare’s comedy, The Taming of the Shrew, 
and preserves all the humor and liveliness 
of the original. It consists of four acts, in 
which the comical and the sentimental ele- 
ments are suitably balanced, so that the 
musician has opportunities to carry out both 
his descriptive and lyric intentions. 

The first act takes place in Padua, before 
Battista’s house. Battista is a rich gentle- 
man, whose daughter Katherine is notorious 
for her shrewish temper, A young man 
named Petruchio comes to Padua to look 
for a wife and resolves to marry Katherine, 
despite the unfavorable reports on her tem- 
per. Thus her younger sister Bianca, whom 
her father has refused the permission to 
wed before Katherine, will be free to marry 
her sweetheart Lucezio. 

In the second act we attend the wedding 
ceremony of Katherine and Petruchio, made 
amusing by Petruchio’s extravagant behavior 
and Katherine’s caprices. Here Arturo Ros- 
sato has given a very strong relief to these 
two characters, in order to enrich the effect 
of Katherine’s transformation, which hap- 
pens in the following act. 

This act takes place in Petruchio’s house 
in Verona, and shows his arrival, with Kath- 
erine in his arms. She is so exhausted on 
account of her honeymoon trip on horseback 
that she has no fight left in her. Almost 
without knowing it, she is attracted by the 
strong man who has dominated her. At this 
point the comedy should end, the Shrew 
(Bisbetica) being completely tamed (Do- 
mata). But Rossato has added a fourth act, 
in which Petruchio’s victory is a cause for 
great joy on the part of Katherine’s father 
and relatives. Among them are Bianca and 
Lucezio, just happily married. 

Music SUBORDINATE TO DRAMATIC 
NECESSITIES 

Persico’s music to La Bisbetica is largely 
fragmentary, for he has preferred to under- 
line every word of the play rather than at- 
tempt to achieve a synthetic musical expres- 
sion of the different situations and emotions. 
It is another instance of a tendency to con- 
sider the opera as a form of art in which 
the music is supposed to occupy a subordi- 
nate place in comparison with the necessi- 
ties of the drama. Persico, however, has 
not completely forgotten the teaching of Ital- 
ian tradition, and now and then some melodic 
parentheses opportunely break the uniform- 
ity of the vocal declamation. The orchestra- 
tion exploits all the secrets of the modern 
technic. 

The conductor, Gabriele Santini, has very 


New Opera 


few opportunities of showing his powers of 
interpretation, for the opera lacks just that 
which conductors, as a rule, like to display— 
melodic fluency and emotion. But Santini 
succeeded in maintaining the requisite tonal 
balance for a clear presentation of the drama 
in all its amusing aspects. Florica Cristo- 
feranu in the title role was most effective, 
and every singer in the cast was, as he should 
be, a good actor. aC 


Frank Mannheimer’s Successes 
With English and Scottish 
Orchestras 


Lonnon.—Few American pianists in 
Europe are having a more busy and suc- 
cessful season than Frank Mannheimer. The 
handicap of an approaching bout of influenza 
did not appear to affect his playing of the 
Mozart C minor concerto at Bournemouth 
recently. With the Municipal Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey, he played 
with all his customary skill, and was accord- 
ed an enthusiastic reception. 

A few days later, with the effects of his 
illness still upon him, he gave the Rach- 
maninoff C minor concerto with the Scot- 
tish Orchestra at Galashiels, Scotland. So 
pronounced was his success on this occasion 
that the conductor, Albert van Raalte, has 
arranged for him to play under his baton 
in Holland. 

Before leaving England at the end of 
February Frank Mannheimer gave further 
recitals in England and Scotland, and ap- 
peared with the Isle of Wight and — 
bourne symphony orchestras. us 


Esther Johnsson in Salzburg’s 
Mozart Celebrations 


SALzBURG.—An important role was played 
in the Mozart festival celebrations at his 
birthplace by Esther Johnsson, the brilliant 
young American pianist. She was chosen 
as soloist in the concert given by the 
Mozarteum orchestra of Salzburg under 
Dr. Bernard Paumgartner. 

The Mozarteum, celebrating the jubilee 
of its foundation simultaneously with the 
composer’s birthday, unveiled a memorial 
tablet on this occasion. Other manifest- 
ations in Mozart’s own city were a perform- 
ance of the Coronation Mass in the Cathe- 
dral and a ceremony in the room where 
Mozart was born. } 


Alberto Terrasi in New York 


Alberto Terrasi, who left New York about 
a year ago to sing in South America and 


. Panama, and then went to California, is at 


present in New York. While in San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Terrasi gave several concerts and 
was the leading baritone with the Pacific 
Grand Opera Company. He will remain 
here for a short time and give a recital at 
Chalif Hall on the evening of March 17. 
Katherine Ives, pianist, will be the assist- 
ing artist. Immediately after his concert he 
will return to the coast to fulfill his many 
concerts already booked. Mr. Terrasi also 
broadcast in California every week over sta- 
tion KFRC, 
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Myra Hess With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Grand Opera 


Company Presents Madame 


Butterfly With Hitzi Koyke Heading Excellent Cast— 


Damrosch Guest of Honor at Women’s Luncheo 


n— 


Jeritza Sings at Penn Athletic Club—Nelson 
Eddy and Phillips Jenkins Quartet Enjoyed 


Augustine 


PHILADELPHIA.—The special feature of 
the P hiladelphia Orchestra concerts of Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28, under the direction of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, was the appearance of 
Myra Hess, eminent English pianist, as solo- 
ist, when she played the Beethoven Con- 
certo No. 4 in G major. Miss Hess’ musi- 
cianship is internationally appreciated, and 
this performance was another demonstra- 
tion of superb piano-playing. Her tone 1s 
exceptionally beautiful, her technical equip- 
ment, of course, unquestioned; but perhaps 
most outstanding, is her artistic interpreta- 
tion. The concerto, received a reading which 
one felt was exactly the composer’s message, 
themes were so clearly enunciated, the 
the dynamics impressive., 
in tact every detail of interpretation brought 
out with the utmost artistry. Miss Hess 
was recalled again and again 

Paderewski’s symphony in D minor was 
the opening number of the program. It was 
well read and played, but rather uninter- 
esting as to content Some beautiful mo 
ments were noted in the Andante, but of the 
three was most attrac 
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nuances pertect, 


movements, the last 
tive 

Dvorak’s “Carnaval” 
all the festivity which its 
ply 
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closed with 
would im 


(Overture 
name 
DAMROSCH AT PENN ATHLETIC 
CLuB 

The Women’s Luncheon at the Penn Ath 
letic Club on February 11, was an event of 
musical importance, as many musical celeb- 
rities were guests at the speakers’ table, 
while Walter Damrosch was the guest of 
honor, and speaker of the occasion. Follow- 
ing the luncheon, Mrs. William A. McCrea, 
chairman of the hospitality committee, spoke 
of the club’s pleasure in having Dr. Dam- 
rosch there, and then asked Mr. James Fran- 
to introduce him, which he did so 
successfully that Dr. Damrosch said if a 
fifty per cent discount were taken on what 
Mr. Cooke about him, “he would 


cis Cooke 


had said 


Haughton 


in Recital 


still feel quite a man.” Dr. Damrosch then 
gave one of his delightful, pianistically illus- 
trated talks on Die Walkiire. Under his 
clever presentation, both verbally and music- 
ally, the opera lived before the audience. 
The audience enjoyed it hugely and mani- 
fested its pleasure in no uncertain terms. 

Among those musically prominent, who 
graced the speakers’ table, were:—Dr. and 
Mrs. George L. Lindsay, Dr. and Mrs. Thad- 
deus Rich, Miss Grace Spofford, Mrs. Benj. 
F. Maschal, Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall, Mrs. 
L. Howard Weatherly, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Francis Cooke, Mr. and Mrs. Luther Con- 
radi, Mrs. Clement Biddle Wood, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Stadt, Miss Emily McCallip, Mrs. 
Horatio Connell, Mrs. John Thayer, Mr. and 
Miss Scalero, Mr. and Mrs. VanWymetal, 
Mrs. Fabien Koussevitzky, Mrs. Clara 
Barnes Abbott, Mrs. Helen Pulaski Innes, 
Mr. Felix Salmond. 
NELSON Eppy AND THE PHILLIPS JENKINS 

QUARTET 

Another in the series of monthly recitals 
which Nelson Eddy is giving at The War- 
wick, was enjoyed on February 11. At this 
time he had the Phillips Jenkins Quartet 
as assisting artists. The quartet consists 
of Mary Schwartz, lyric soprano; Charlotte 
Bentley, dramatic soprano; Natalie Ruth, 
mezzo-contralto ; Albertine Hundertmark, 
contralto, with Virginia Snyder at the piano. 

Mr. Eddy opened the program with an ex- 
cellent rendition of Anjenem Tag from Hans 
Heiling by Marschner. His second group 
was four negro songs with modern settings 
by John Alden Carpenter—Shake Your 
Brown Feet, Honey; The Cryin’ Blues; 
Jazz Boys; That Soothin’ Song. Before 
singing them, Mr. Eddy explained that they 
were very “blussy” but that Mr. Carpenter 
felt he had something very definite to say 
in them. The audience certainly agreed, as 
it demanded two encores—one was Pinin’ for 
Freedom by Trent, which made a tremen- 
dous “hit,” and Serenade by Carpenter. 
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His final group was composed of Songs 
of the Sea—I Must Down to the Seas Again 
by Densmore; Trade Winds by Keel; Sing 
Me a Song of the Sea by Harry Banks (ded- 
icated to Mr. Eddy); and Beating Up the 
Channel by Sanderson. These were very 
popular and were followed by three encores 

which were even more so—the jolly “Cap- 
tain Mack” by Sanderson, King Solomon 
and King David by James Francis Cooke, 
and the old favorite “Duna.” 

Mr. Eddy’s voice is of such a beautiful 
quality, his use of it so skillful, his enuncia- 
tion so clear and his stage presence so pleas- 
ing and easy, that it would be difficult to im- 
prove on the combination. He carried his 
audience with him from beginning to end. 

Theodore Paxson accompanied with skill, 
sympathetic understanding, and artistry. 

The Phillips Jenkins Quartet sang two 
groups of attractive numbers, including Sum- 
mer (Chaminade) ; I Know of Two Bright 
Eyes (Clutsam); Wedding Day (Grieg) ; 
Fairy Pipers (Brewer); The Maid of the 
Mist (Cadman); Come, Dance With Me 
(Meado)—with the addition of an encore, 
Trego’s Venetian Serenade, cleverly ar- 
ranged for the quartette by Miss Snyder, 
who accompanied so well, and entirely with- 
out notes. The four members of the quar- 
tet do exceptionally fine ensemble work, 
and their enunciation is equally good. Their 
songs were given with a spirit and zest which 
communicated itself to the audience. 

Maria JerItzA AT PENN ATHLETIC CLUB 

Maria Jeritza, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was the artist appearing 
before the Rien Athletic Club Musical As- 
sociation on February 22, assisted by Lenoid 
Bolotine, violinist, and Kurt Ruhrseitz, ac- 
companist. 

Mme. Jeritza’s program ran the gamut, 
from the simplest songs to the most dra- 
matic arias. Three operatic arias were sung 
during the evening—two were programmed, 
Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux, from Le Cid 
by Massenet; and La Mama morta from 
Andrea Chenier by Giordano—while San- 
tuzza’s Romanza from Cavalleria Rusticana 
was given as an encore. To these Mme. 
Jeritza gave all the dramatic vitality for 
which she is noted; her magnificent voice 
was heard to fine advantage, by an audi- 
ence which taxed the capacity of the hall. 

German lieder were beautifully done— 
Du bist wie eine Blume (Schumann); Es 
blinkt der Tau (Rubinstein); Dein blaues 
\uge (Brahms); Hat dich die Liebe be- 
ruehrt, (Marx); after which she sang 
Grieg’s Ich Liebe Dich as an encore. Later 
songs by Hahn, Szulc, Campbell-Tipton, 
Hagemann, and Coleridge Taylor brought 
1our encores, 

The aria from Andrea Chenier closed the 
program, but two encores were demanded 
after that. There is no question as to Mme. 
Jeritza’s popularity with an audience, for 
her charming personality alone would capti- 
vate, even before her beautiful voice is heard. 

Mr. Bolotine opened the program with 
Chausson’s Poeme, and later played Meiodie 
by Gluck; his own clever arrangement of a 
}rahms Intermezzo, and Hora Staccato by 
Dinicu-Heifetz. His tone is beautiful, and 
his technic quite out of the usual. He played 
two encores which were also very cordially 
received. 

Mr. Ruhrseitz did superb accompanying 
for both Madame Jeritza and Mr. Bolotine 
throughout the entire program. Of especial 
note was the very difficult accompaniment 
to the opening number, Poeme. 

AvuGusTINE HAuGHTON IN RECITAL 

\ugustine Haughton, soprano, and artist 
pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, was presented in 
a studio recital, by her well known teacher, 
in his attractive studios on February 23. 

Miss Haughton has a voice of beautiful 
auality and wide range, which he uses most 
skillfully Her program was comprehen- 
sive, including songs in four languages. 


March 7, 1931 
The first group was in Italian, Care Selve 
by Handel, Lasciatemi Morire by Monteverde 
(which the soloist prefaced with a few well 
chosen, explanatory remarks); and Gia il 
sole dal Gange by Scarlatti. These were all 
well sung, and were followed by a French 
group—Vieille Chanson (Bizet); D’une 
Prison (Hahn); and Celle que je prefere 
(Fourdrain). The second of these proved 
so popular that it was repeated. The third 
was also very warmly received. The cli- 
max of the program was undoubtedly the 
difficult aria, Ave Maria from Verdi's 
Otello, which Miss Haughton gave superb- 
ly. Many floral tributes were received after 
this number. The German group included 
Widmung, by Schumann, Morgen by 
Strauss, Die Mainacht by Brahms, Von 
Ewiger Liebe by the same composer. To 
these also the soloist gave understanding in- 
terpretations and fine enunciation. The final 
group held The Crying of Water by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, When I Bring to You Coloured 
Toys by Carpenter and two of Gretchanin- 
off’s—Over the Steppe and My Native Land. 

In addition to her fine voice and skillful 
use of it, Miss Haughton is the possessor of 
a sparkling personality which made her 
songs live for her enthusiastic audience. 

Ruth Leaf Hall supplied artistic and sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. 

Hitrzt Koyke IN MADAME BUTTERFLY 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera presented 
the little Japanese soprano, Hitzi Koyke in 
Madame Butterfly, in the Academy of 
Music, on February 26, before a capacity 
audience. 

This was Miss Koyke’s first appearance 
here and it was eminently successful, as the 
young soprano gave a_ not-to-be-forgotten 
interpretation of the role of Cio-Cio-San. 
She sang superbly, but her dramatic con- 
ception of the part was the outstanding fea- 
ture of her performance. She brought to it 
the real Oriental atmosphere and _ swift 
changes of emotion. Her singing of the love 
duet was beautiful. Her recalls before the 
curtain at the close of every act bespoke 
the audience’s warm reception for her. 

She was ably supported by a fine cast. 
Ralph Errole was a very effective Pinker- 
ton. He sang splendidly throughout and 
was equally effective dramatically. Chief 
Caupolican was excellent as Sharpless, as 
was also Berta Levina as Suzuki. Albert 
Mahler was the usual funny marriage brok- 
er, in the part of Goro, while Ivan Steschen- 
ko was impressive as the Uncle-Priest. The 
lesser parts were well taken as follows—Kate 
Pinkerton by Helen Jepson, Yamadori by 
Benjamin De Loache, Imperial Commis- 
sioner by Benjamin Grobani, Official Regis- 
trar by Walter Vassar, and the child by 
Evelyn Smith. 

Emil Mlynarski conducted the perform- 
ance, achieving a fine ensemble throughout. 


M.M.C. 


Heirs Seal Caruso Tomb 


The glass tomb of Enrico Caruso has been 
sealed up by his heirs as a result of reports 
that a cult had sprung up to honor the 
memory of the great tenor by certain rites, 
which included the periodical changing of 
the clothing in which his body lies. 

Caruso’s body was embalmed with a secret 
method which is claimed to have been in- 
vented by the Egyptians. The tenor’s re- 
mains lie in a chapel in the cemetery of the 
Madonna del Pianto in Naples. His widow 
had the body embalmed so that their daugh- 
ter Gloria might, when she grew up, see her 
famous father as he looked in life. 


Persinger to Conduct at Roxy’s 


Louis Persinger will conduct the Dollar 
Symphony Orchestra of 200 at the Roxy 
Theater on March 8. He will also present 
his pupil, Stephen Hero, fifteen-year-old vio- 
I'nist. Master Hero will interpret the Lalo 
Symphonie Espagnole. 
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(Musical setting by JOSEPHINE FORSYTH) 


at the Fifth Sunday Salon Concert 
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Sydney Rayners Paris Ovation Teachers’ College, Chico, Calif., and Mabel 


On the evening of Sydney Rayner’s re- It’s “The Star-Spangled poate ag sborg Conservatory of Music, 
appearance in Tosca at the Opera Comique - mgs atin 
in Paris, the theater was about half filled, Banner ia : : , 
but he was in such perfect voice and had ’ , , Klibansky Studio Notices 
made such enormous progress since his last A bill making “The Star-Spangled Frances Block has been engaged for a 
appearance that the enthusiasm was as great Banner” the National anthem of the concert tour through Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 

United States was passed by the Sen- souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ate on March 3 and sent at once to ana and Texas. Alveda Lofgren sang at the 
President Hoover for his signature. Liederkranz, New York, on February 7. 
The bill passed the House last year. February 18 she sang in Orange, N. J., and on 
February 12 at the New York Men’s Club. 
Lottice Howell sang in February and con- 
given on February 15, in honor of Arnold  tinues in March in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Volpe, director of the University of Miami Chicago, Louisville, Boston and New York. 
Symphony Orchestra. Over two hundred Ada D’Orsay will be the soloist on the 
persons participated in honoring the guest. Radio Hour of the Jack Frost on March 12 

Mrs. Albert E. Rosenthal gave an inter- over WOR. Given F. Rouse sang at the 
esting history of the life of Mr. Volpe and Masonic Temple in Paterson, N. J., on Feb- 
of his activities as composer, orchestral di- tuary 13. Phoebe Crosby has had several 
rector and violinist. Rufus Steele, writer engagements in, Palm Beach, Florida. At 
and orator, gave an address praising the the last studio musicale the following 
guest of honor as composer, organizer and pupils sang: Fannye Berge, Gisela Dower, 
conductor. Other addresses were made by Ada Clement, Given T. Rouse, Rose Kun- 

Mrs. Sydney Weintraub, chairman, Percival stand, A. O’Mahoney. Louise Smith and 
Wilde, Frederick Zeigen, Bertha Foster and Edgar Cole were engaged as soloists for the REDS PERE? ec MS 
lenry S. West, of the University of Miami. special service at the Crescent Avenue Pres- LOUIS VAN HES, 

A program of compositions by Mr. Volpe byterian Church, Plainfield, N. J. Wilhelm lyric tenor and teacher of singing, who 
was given by Sol Nemkowsky, violinist; a Pringle is singing in the production of Stu- sang on the Paramount hour over 
string quartet made up of Mr. Nemkowsky, dent Prince at the Majestic Theatre, New W ABC on February 20. Mr.-Van Hes 
Robert Kistler, Sol Zimbroff and A. V. . York. All the above singers are from the interpreted one of his favorite numbers, 
Czerny; and a group of songs was delight- Klibansky Studio. the Serenade from the Student Prince. 
fully sung by Mrs. Volpe. ein pend The concert was relayed to London, 

satis ahtheis Stell Andersen Concert, March 7 where many of his former students were 

P 7 is ma weilan iia sila sa very interested in hearing him. Mr. 

John Dwight Sample’s Students ay: pow rarygh a flew rts ¥ overt Van Hes has received many letters fol- 

Make Successful Teachers 7, and not March 3, as was stated in the lowing the broadcast, commenting on 

SYDNEY RAYNER A glance at the personnel of the leading last issue of the Musicat Courter. Miss his artistry and beautiful diction. He is 

in his garden in Pari. -onservatories 1 colleges of the c +, Andersen’s second recital will be a_ two- planning a trip in the late spring to Lon- 

garden m Paris. conservatories and colleges of the country % aa ot age Ae lat > don where he will resume a summer mas- 

discloses the fact that a great number of piano one with Silvio Scionti on March 18. ter class with many of his former pupils 

as any given an American since the day, the teachers of voice are pupils of John Phis ensemble has become well known for wate -32-% a ar ae a 
many years ago, when Mary Garden sang Dwight Sample, prominent Chicago tenor the artistry of its interpretations. 
Louise. He was compelled to repeat the and voice instructor. Some of those who are omen ‘i ae 
first, as well as the second aria, and re- nr in this list are: : Shaw Re-engaged for U. of rhe Times-Advertiser mentioned _ these 
coned hearty applause after each dramatic Paul M. Riley, head of the voice depart- YT dipueuus artists as “two of the foremost living ex- 
scene and an ovation at the end of the opera, ment at Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, k ; = : ponents of the art of two-piano playing’ 
with a stage door demonstration by more Mich.; Dora Lyon, Miami University, Ox- W. Warren Shaw, vocal teacher, will and spoke of their “achievements and tri- 
than a hundred persons. So when he was ford, O.; Morris M. Ruger, head of the again direct the vocal department at the umphs, unsurpassed by any similar ensemble 
announced to sing Tosca ten days later, the Voice department of San Bernardino Col- summer school of the L niversity of Vermont. before the American public today. The 
house was completely sold out three days lege, San Bernardino, Calif.; LeRoy Hamp, This will be Mr. Shaw’s sixth consecutive State Gazette called the concert “novel and 
before the performance. Columbia Conservatory of Aurora, Ill, Uni- year in this position. delightful” in its headlines, stressing in the 

Mr. Rayner has received requests from versity of Illinois at Urbana, and tenor solo- ‘ — course of its review “the Chopin Rondo, a 
Marseilles, Liége, Lyon and Bordeaux for = . iment see . rg alee Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes gem _ pianiatie embroidery — superbly 
vie arf res. 2 A. Diefenthaeler, head of voice department . | ‘ layed, and the valse and La Danseuse oi 
cunnlein temas tannins Tersgoce of Marwood Studios, Milwaukee, Wie: Clif- Enthusiastically Received eae the latter demanded a second time. 

. ford Johnston, formerly of Yankton Col- The recent two-piano recital by Edwin The program was climaxed by the Gavotte 
Reception for Arnold Volpe lege, Yankton, S. D., now teaching a large and Jewel Bethany Fenies in Trenton, N. J., and gche rzo of Saint-Saens. The audience 

A reception sponsored by the Ruth Bryan private class in Davenport, Ia.; Ruth Row- received unusually enthusiastic comment was delighted, and encores were granted at 

Owen Oratorical Club of Miami, Fla., was land, head of voice department of State from the press of the New Jersey capital. the end.” 


FLORENCE LEFFERT—Soprano 


New York Hera'd Tribune rm New York American 


“The soprano’s soft textured and appealing voice is Leffert Program Wisely Selected 
discreetly used to make the most of its dynamic possi- me 
bilities. The efiects in the mezza-voce were often c And Capably Sung 
lovely to hear and the upper tones were unforced and ' a inabinastabi 
round. Miss Leffert’s most valuable attribute is her o By GRENA BENNETT 
ability to project the mood of both poet and composer.” ‘ ; 


























Florence Leffert, who gave a song recital at Town 
Hall last evening, is to be complimented for her out 


New York Times om : eet standing interpretative ability and her exceptional taste 
7% as a program maker. Her recital was the sixth in a 


“Miss Leffert made intelligent use of a light voice, 
guided by taste and feeling, often by dramatic impulse 
such as the poetic texts implied. Nine languages were 
among these lyrics. The audience applauded eagerly 
for more.” 


somewhat limited period, and after listening to her 
delightful readings of a rare list one regretted that her 
appearances were so few. 

The program was an example of diligent study and 
care in its selection. It began with a group of “Love 
Songs” by Beethoven, Schumann, Marx, Debussy and 


New York World-Telegram | ‘ a Weingartner. She sang these with compelling emo- 
| h tion, intelligence and charming sentiment. 





“Miss Leffert’s voice was equal to the demands 
made upon it by a generous schedule. It is light and 
agreeable in quality, sufficiently warm of texture and 
flexible and has a good range. She addressed herself csuter” Mit Miliath:; ant: diinaitidiee aathiilieed 
earnestly to the matters in hand and succeeded in com- SIXTH NEW YORK RECITAL “Winter” nit SAS 
meCAtING the bP aria sentiments of the songs in a Feb. 26, 1934, Town Ha!l Her gift of language was shown in the four “Lulla- 
Se bies” in which she sang Syrian, Japanese, Russian and 


The second group consisted of “Songs of the Sea- 
sons”; a joyously rendered “Spring” by Strauss; a 
colorfully sung “Summer” by Grieg; a poetic “Sep- 


Programme ‘ ' , 
LOVE SONGS Hebrew texts. “Serenades” by Schubert, Brahms, 
: Beeth Ich liebe dich oe aes 5 eens 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle * fords geo a eee Poldowski and Leoncavallo; and a group of Dance 
ae : sa | hors Marx Selige Nacht songs by Beethoven, Thomas, Respighi and Bizet com- 
Vocalist of substantial attainments, her voice is Debussy page te ecg saath nil ae apes. op eager? 
smooth, well intoned and of good range. She reaches Weingartner Liebesfeier * ' RR UNS MNOGE, ALEACEIVS VOCRS FSS OereS 
5 . ; . ; THE ZASONS us season. 
the high tones effortlessly and with little sacrifice in R. Strauss SONGS OF THE SE Pruhtingsgedrings 
the way of tone. The soprano’s expression and man- Grieg .. Am Schénsten Sommerabend war's 
. - ; Pizzetti Settembre 
ner are engaging, enhanced by a personal attractive- Février L’Hiver 
ness.” ANCIENT LULLABIES 
Japanese 
Russian 7} 





World—“One of the most diverting programs 
so far encountered.” 


; (In the original languages) Herald Tribune—‘“her tastefully chosen pro- 
Syrian gram.” 


New York World Hebrew "s P : , . 
aren SRERHADED See Oy eee Times—“program was invitingly novel and di- 

a rae. age ” chubert ark, har e ar rersified.” 

An evening of delight. ew echaiichen versified. 
Poldowski ue Sérénade W orld-Telegram—“interesting departure from 
Leoncavallo Sania Sérénade frangaise the usual manner of program-building.” 

, De cclnwen Si test A merican—“exceptional taste as a program 
Management Richard Copley Thomas Gavotte from “Mignon” maker.” 

x 3 - Respighi Waltz “Invito alla danza” 

10 East 43rd Street New York City Bizet Bolero 
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MUSICAL 


Bruno Walter Takes Prominent Part 
in Amsterdam’s Mozart Celebration 


Orchestral and Chamber Concerts of Mozart’s Works — 
Violinists Predominate Among Concertgebouw Soloists— 
Georges Enesco Heard in Three Roles—Cortot 
a Stimulating Personality 


AmsTerDAM.—At the end of January 
Amsterdam celebrated the 175th anniversary 
of the birth of Mozart. Two orchestral 
concerts under Bruno Walter, an evening 
of chamber music and a performance of the 
opera the Magic Flute, formed a festival 
which paid just due to the memory of the 
Salzburg master. Walter showed his well- 
known flair for this composer’s music, and 
his conducting of several symphonies as 
well as his playing of the A major piano 
concerto poll nde moments of rare beauty. 
But his mastery was most apparent in the 
performance of Mozart’s opera, which ap 
proached perfecti n. The program of the 
chamber music recital presented two quartets 
played by the Calvert ensemble, and se veral 
sung ey Heinrich Rehkemper. 
HANSEN PLAYS AT 
CONCERTGEBOU W 


songs 


CECILIA THE 


The first weeks of the new year brought 
a host of distinguished soloists to the Con 
certgebouw, among whom violinists pre- 
dominated. First in line was Cecilia Hansen, 
who played a concerto of Vivaldi, arranged 
by Kreisler, and the Poeme of Chausson 
There was much to admire in her perform 
ance, and she was received with enthusiasm. 
Pierre Monteux, who accompanied in his 
usual excellent style, gave a novelty, Deux 
Esquisses Pastorales by Marius Casadesus, 
dedicated to Monteux. This proved to be 
of a colorful, pleasing character, though 
lacking in orginality. The Barber of Se- 
ville overture and Strauss’ Don Quixote 
completed the program 

PROKOFIEFF AND GLAZOUNOFF VIOLIN 

Concertos HEarp 

Alexander Moskowsky, a young Russian 
violinist, won much success with his play- 
ing of the Prokofieff concerto on another 
occasion. His warm tone fand excellent 
technic displayed the characteristics of this 
difficult work to the full 

The Mozart D major violin concerto and 
Glazoanoff’s concerto were both played by 
Alexander Schmuller, an established favor- 
ite in Amsterdam 

VISIT OF ENESCO 

Much of one program was devoted to 
Georges Enesco, who appeared in three capa- 
cities, as soloist as well as composer-con- 
ductor. His playing of Bach’s E major 
violin concerto and Schumann’s Fantasie was 
a revelation of beauty. His suite for orches- 
tra, under his own leadership, was melodious, 
rhythmic and colorful. 

TECHNK 


GEORGES 


BEFORE INTERPRETATION 


The pianist Magda Tagliaferro, 
Beethoven’s first concerto and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasie on another occasion. The 
technical facility of this artist is astounding. 
Berlioz’ overture to Benvenuto Cellini and 
Ravel’s brilliantly scored Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales completed the afternoon pro- 
ZTam 

Monteux has 


played 


now left Amsterdam for 
weeks, and at his last appearance 
gave a masterly performance of Stravinsky’s 
Sacre du Printemps and Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony. The cellist, Maria Lovensohn, 
introduced at this concert a_ little-known 
concerto of Haydn which raised a slight 
suspicion as to its entire authenticity. 
AMONG RECITALISTS 


seve ral 


CortTot 
late 
whose 


recitals of 
Cortot, 


notable 
Alfred 


Among the most 


was that given by 


strong personality never fails to give us a 
fresh point of view to everything he plays. 
His program, containing works by Schu- 
mann, Debussy and Chopin, was masterfully 
executed and brought him ovations from his 
audience. 

Gertrude Peppercorn, English pianist, 
gave a program built on more conventional 
lines, covering works by Bach-Tausig, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Chopin. eS 


Recital or een. Forum? 


Hans Barth's recent recital in Detroit was 
the scene for an unusual procedure of events. 
Mr. Barth had concluded a brilliant pro- 
gram, one combining the harpsichord, piano, 
and quarter-tone piano. The audience ap- 
plauded but remained in their seats. Mr. 
Barth then gave a series of encores, the 
inevitable Part II of a Barth recital. Still 
the audience remained immovable. After 
the applause had died down there was a 
total silence of about ten seconds after which 
time it started once more. The artist came 
out and stood hesitant upon the stage. Then 
Charles Frederick Morse, the president of 
Pro Musica Society, came forward. He 
asked Mr. Barth if he would consent to 
answer any questions the audience might like 
to ask about the quarter-tone piano. Mr. 
Barth expressed his willingness and the 
recital was immediately turned into an 
open forum. Questions as to how to write 
for the quarter-tone, what its harmonic 
basis is, what advantage the octave divided 
into twenty-four tones has over the familiar 
twelve-tone one, etc., were all brought for- 
ward. Mr: Barth answered them in de- 
tailed explanation. It was midnight before 
the audience left! 


Seismit-Doda Songs Recorded 

Beniamino Gigli has recently made a 
recording of Notte Lunare, a song by Che- 
valier Seismit-Doda, composer and_ vocal 
instructor. Emilio de Gogorza has recorded 
the same composer’s Dream, which was 
originally dedicated to and sung by the 
late Enrico Caruso. Tito Schipa, who inspir- 
ed Chevalier Seismit-Doda to compose a 
Neapolitan song, Serenata a o’ Viento, plans 
to record this number in the near future. 
Three short violin pieces from the pen of 
this versatile musician were played before the 
University Forum of America, New York, 
by Esther Wasserman, February 16. 


Cadman’s Oriental Rhapsody 
Played 
Cadman’s Oriental Rhapsody 


by the Cincinnati Symphony 
February 20 and 21, under the 


was played 
Orchestra, 
direction 


COURIER 


of Fritz Reiner. The work was to have 
been given recently by the Toronto Sym- 
phony under the direction of Luigi von 
Kunits, but at this writing word has not 
been received from Toronto as to whether it 
was given or not. This rhapsody was played 
for the first time by the Angeles 
Philharmonic last April under the direction 
of Rodzinski. The majority of compositions 
for orchestra by American composers are 
in manuscript, but this one is printed, both 
score and parts being available. Fritz Reiner, 
writing to Mr. Cadman, says that the 
rhapsody is well orchestrated, finely bal- 
anced and a sure-fire program number. 


Los 


Norden Presents Russian Music 

Works by Russian composers were te 
cently presented at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Germantown, Pa. N. Lindsay 
Norden, organist and music director. Emil 
Folgmann, cellist, was the soloist. The pro- 
gram comprised compositions by Glazounoff, 
3alakireff, Moussorgsky, Kastalsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and Rachmaninoff. Mr. 
Folgmann and Mr. Norden collaborated in 
three numbers, and the choir sang three a 
capella anthems. This was one of a series 
of special musical programs which Mr. 
Norden is offering at the First Presby- 
terian Church. 


Castelle Artist- Pupil Sings 
Baltimore Symphony 

Helen Stokes, soprano, artist-pupil of 
George Castelle, recently appeared as soloist 
with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at 
the Douglass High School, Baltimore. The 
young artist offered two arias, one from 
Hiawatha’s Departure by Coleridge-Taylor ; 
the other from Bizet’s Carmen. Miss Stokes 
earned lavish applause. She displayed, ac- 
cording to newspaper reviews, a voice of 
great sweetness, marked with smoothness of 
delivery and clarity of diction. 


With 


Esther Joyce Wasserman on New 
York Programs 

Esther Joyce Wasserman, American vio- 
linist, pupil of Paul Kochanski, has recently 
made several successful appearances. Miss 
Wasserman played at Temple Emanu-El, 
New York, and was at once re-engaged for 
another concert, Another engagement was 
with the University Forum of America, New 
York, when she played music by Bach and 
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Pierre and Seismit-Doda’s Meditation, Alla 
Zingareska and Lament. For the last three 
numbers the composer was at the piano. 
Miss Wasserman has received a diploma in 
violin, together with the Bachelor of Music 
degree, from the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, and won a fellowship at the 
Juilliard Graduate School, New York. 


Patton Studio Notes 


Several pupils of Fred Patton, baritone, 
have recently been appointed to church posi- 
tions. Edith Gale, soprano, is soloist at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York, 
where Hugh Porter is organist and director. 
Miss Gale is also well known on the radio. 
Howard Petrie is bass soloist at the Church 
of the Incarnation, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and 
is also an announcer on the NBC staff. 
George Benz, Jr., yon es formerly boy 
soprano soloist at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York, is filling two church 
positions, one in Ridgewood N. J., for the 
morning service, the other in Maplewood, 

J., for the evening service. Mr. Benz, 
who is only twenty years old, was one of 
the finalists in the New Jersey Atwater 
Kent contest, and has recently appeared 
with great success before the Paterson and 
Ridgewood Women’s Clubs. 

Clinton Weitman, tenor, sang recently 
with the Nyack, (N. Y.) Women’s Chorus, 
Ada J. Smith, director. Gina Pinnera was 
soprano soloist on this occasion. Mr. Weit- 
man has also recently made appearances in 
North Carolina. Ruth and Marion Pawlik, 
soprano and contralto, sang in Parker’s Hora 
Novissima at St. John’s Church, Elizabeth, 


N. J. March 1. 
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throughout the whole of 
introductory recitals at 


Own subscription concerts in 32 towns of 
Holland. 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


*....$ang with opulence and sympathy....fine full toned voice.” 
—N. Y. American. 
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gave 50 concerts in Europe 
during 1930 including appear- 
ances with the following or- 


chestras: 


Berlin Philharmonic 
London, Queen’s Hall 
Manchester, Halle Orchestra 
Glasgow, Scottish Orchestra 
Edinburgh, Reid Orchestra 
Birmingham Orchestra 
Paris, Poulet Orchestra 
Cologne Orchestra 

Oslo Philharmonic 


Warsaw Philharmonic 


He also gave recitals through- 
out Great Britain, Germany, 
Holland, Scandinavia, Poland, 


Baltic States, and Finland. 


LONDON 
Nov. 1, 1930 
Morning Post 


It is a rare occurrence to hear majer 
wérks by composers. so widely separated 
a8 Brahms and Chopin, each treated with 
the convincing interpretative aztistry that 
Mr, Orloff consistently . showed at his 
pianoforte recital on Safurday at the Wig- 
more Hall. To be able to make the last 
movement of Brahms’s'F Minor Sonata an 
easy problem for the listener, with speeds 
and stresses .adequately judged, so that 
the. whole thing takes on a superb imevit- 
ability, is —_ few pianists. seem to do, 
even among the great. It is this —— 
u (exact weighting of touch mus 
ye a 
Chepin ptaying, to hear which is to.marvel 
4hat this music—the average performer’s 
suffering. hottby-horse—stili hptds < ‘so 
much unforgettable, yet “somehow for- 
gotten, beauty. .Those falling sequences 
of.semi-quavers in the F Minor Fantasia, 
which with-the incompetent are a delu- 
sion and with the super-brilliant hit one 
between the eyes, under Mr. Orloff’s ScD- 


j pubic and profound musi auship are set 
aft @ right relationship to the whole work. 


They are no. longer an outstanding fea- 
ture, but have become the exquisite inter- 
jectory ripple that is their real nature. 
_And thus, it might be possible to con- 
tinue, through the Debussy and Scriabine 
groups, to the Rachmaninov arg Liszt en- 
cores. Nothing was done out of wilful- 
hess, but all things had consecution, each 
one erising naturall 
gone 

‘ 


‘| creased immeasurably 
esteem in which this 
is held. 











(Facsimile reprint) 


ed) that also informs Mr. Orloft’s| 





OFF 


Highlights 
American Press 


I95I 


NEW YORK 


“The very acme of finished art.” W orld, Feb. 5 


“Breath taking technique and poetic imagination. 


Sun, Feb. 5 


BOSTON 
“The essence of beautiful piano playing—musi- 
cianly phrasing, a wealth of colour, polished 
technique.” Post, Feb. 15 
“A sheer delight from beginning to end—delicate- 
ly subdued beauty, subtly contrasted nuances of tone 


—an unusually enjoyable concert.” — Herald, Feb. 15 


BALTIMORE 


*“One of the choicest musical events of the season.” 
Sun, Jan. 29 
“His playing of Mozart was above criticism.” 


News, Jan. 29 


BROOKLYN 


“A superlatively .fine pianist. Seldom have we 


heard more beautiful playing.” Standard Union, Feb. 2 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 
113 West 57th St., New York City 


(Mason and Hamlin Piano) (Ampico Records) 


will spend all of 1931-32 giv- 


ing concerts abroad. 


He is available in this country 


from 


October 15, 1932 


to 


January 15, 1935 








Mr. Orloff was soloist with 
the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orches- 
tra three times in New 
York, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, January 27 and 28, 
and February 1, 1931. 











LONDON 
Nov. 1, 1930 
Telegraph 


That Nicolas Orloff is a piapi y 
Png Bo ws as long been known. 1e 
ty of his tone, the delicacy of his touch, 

: 5 of bis technique, and the 
es stamp 





one had had no previous knowledge of 
all this one must have been convinced by the 
s_sinceri of .his playing (in 
whi these qualities were inherent) of 
Brahms’s F-minor Sonata at his recital in 
Wigmore Hall on Saturday afternoon. The 
depth of feeling, the beauty of the phras- 
ing,. and the extraordinary intimacy, 
yy oom of the Intermezzo, were a verit- 
able joy. 
On an almost equally ‘high level was the 
erformance of César Franck’s ‘ Prelude, 
ugue, and Variation,’’ and Weber’s jolly 
little Rondo lIpst none of its charm by being 
taken in so rapid a tempo. we. Eh. ak 





Times 


Mr, Nicolas Orloff was always a good pianist, 
but ats ar. He established 
his c & Di in the front rank at his | 

on Saturday. | 
ven im i 
can, for instance, 
} » Dut never goes through his tone; he 
| can play with the aay of any virtuoso, 
| but it is always controlled and quite free from 
any feeling of hurry or speed-worship. He 
is a true interpreter in that he adds to music 
that which is only latent in a composer’s 
thought. Thus the F minor sonata had all 
the solemn im osity of the youthful 

Brahms, which is apt to be tiresome when 

listened to unhistorically; Mr. Orloff, without | 

lecturing us on ite-date, made us feel its youth. 

Weber’s Rondo Brillant and Debussy’s| 

| Toecata bad a dashing brilliance that was 

completely captivating. Chopin for Mr. Orloff 
is @ man not of sentiment but passion. He 
proved thiat Debussy's “ Reflets dans l’eau ” 
were summer shadows, and that the “ Feux 
ht done into music. 

iano is not only 
ripping rune, Or | 
nas purpose and means 


| something. 


; csimile reprints) 


























OFFICE 


TOR’S 


URTIS BOK 
lirectors of the 


om — 


Recitals Close 


of Historical 

1 Clarence Dick 
ological Seminary, New 
ual novelties. Par 
were Corleen Wells, soprano; 
M. Lockwood and Dr. Dickinson, 
Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone ; 
Sanford, pianist, and Messrs, Jaen- 
horn players, the Motet 
an important part. Emily Dick- 
You Got a Brook in Your 
Dr. Dickinson, is a charm- 

nd would have been encored 
churchly surroundings. Out- 
were the intermezzo from 
Symphony (Dickinson )s played 
n and organ; Liszt’s Bells of 
Wollf- 


g by Mr. 
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PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY TO PRESENT WOZZEK 


American Premiere of Alban Berg’s Opera to Mark Climax of Seven Years of Achievement 


EXTERIOR 


COURIER 


SCENE 


THREE SCENES IN WOZZEK 


Designed by 


The American premiere of Alban Berg’s 
opera, Wozzek, by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, at the Metropolitan Opera 
in Philadelphia, on the evening of 
will be a notable event in the 
It will mark the entrance ot 
Leopold Stokowski into the ranks of oper- 
atic conductors; it will be the American 
premiere of a work that has aroused wide 
comment abroad, and it will be the crown- 
ing event of the seven-year career of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and its 
artistic director, Mrs. William C. 


House 
March 19, 
music world. 


capable 
Hammer. 

The Aiban Berg opera has been the topic 
of much recent discussion, and the story of 
the ill-fated soldier is sufficiently well known. 
The text is by Georg Buchner, and the adap- 
tation is being made by Alfred Reginald 
Allen. Berg’s music makes use of conven- 
tional forms in which old time dances play 
a conspicuous part. The instrumentation is 
modern. 

No effort has been spared in the prepara- 
tion of this work. Daily rehearsals have been 
directed by Mr. Stokowski and Sylvan Levin. 

sistant conductor of the company. The 
scene painting Robert Edmond Jones. 
Stage management has been given careful 
study and consideration by Wilhelm von 
Wymetal, Jr 

“The eyes of the musical world will be on 
Philadelphia for that one night, and we do 
not want to be found lacking,” explained 


is by 


Edmund Arthur 


Jones 


Mrs. Hammer as she discussed the myriad 
preparations. “Everybody has given of their 
best, and we are satisfied that the produc 
tion will be a worthy one.” 

Certainly, Mrs. Hammer has given of her 
best. For seven years she has done every- 
thing in her power to advance the interests 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
It is Mrs. Hammer’s pride that the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company has never 
missed a schedule performance, and that 
its record has been one of continuous 
growth. 

It was in 1924 that the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Association, which heretofore had 
sponsored the visits to Philadelphia of touring 
opera companies, decided to furnish a resi- 
dent opera company. With William C. Ham- 
mer as business manager, Mrs. Hammer as 
artistic director, and Mrs. Joseph Leidy as 
president and sponsor, the company gave six 
performances, accomplishing the task without 
a deficit. The season was repeated in 1925- 
26; and the following year with the estab- 
lishment of a guaranty fund, twelve perform- 
ances were given. 

The turn in the tide towards real achieve- 
ment came at the end of the season of 1928- 
29, when affiliation was brought about with 
the Curtis Institute of Music, and Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, president of the Curtis 
Institute, became chairman of the board of 
directors of the opera company. Since then 
success has been assured, and the company 
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director of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. 


artistic 


is now looking forward to occupying its own 
home, funds for which have been provided 
through the generosity of Cyrus H. 
Curtis. 





mixed voices reached a fine climax, aided by 
horns, piano and organ. 

Dr. Dickinson had the assistance of Helen 
Bard Nixon, contralto; John Corigliano, vio- 
linist; the Kremlin Art Quintet and a chorus 
of mixed voices at the concluding recital, 
February 24. The program of music of The 
Worlds We Live In; The Mystic World, 
included numbers by Bach, Scott and Block 
for violin; Ward’s Advent and Dickinson’s 
Still There Is Bethlehem for contralto; the 
Cherubim Song (Dvoretsky); Star in the 
East (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; lord Hear Me 
(Arkhangelsky) by the Kremlin Art Quin- 
tet: Karg Elert’s Symphonic Canon and 
Fpilog for organ, violin and women’s chorus : 
Surrender of the Soul (Cornelius) for mixed 
chorus, and Holst’s Hymn of Jesus for triple 
choir. The largest attendance at the series 
was registered this day, with very apparent 
enjoyment of all who heard the lecture and 
music, both in the attention and murmurs of 
ipprobation 
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Cortez in Recital Today, March 7 


Leonora Cortez returned recently from 
her fourth European concert tour in which 
she — in no less than ten countries, 
Holland, Germany, France, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Bohemia, Italy, England, Norway 
and Sweden, being acclaimed everywhere as 
one of the most brilliant and successful 
American pianists ever heard in Europe. 

Leonora Cortez has been re-engaged for 
a fifth European tour, beginning early next 
fall, and so numerous are her engagements 
that she will be able to give only one recital 
in New York. This takes place in Town 
Hall on Saturday afternoon (today). 


Music Course at Roerich Museum 


The Master Institute of Roerich Museum, 
New York, is offering a lecture course en- 
titled The Instruments of the Orchestra, 
which will be conducted by Bernard Wage- 
naar. Mr. Wagenaar, a member of the 
faculty of the Master Institute, is the com- 
poser of a Sinfonietta which was the only 
American work chosen for performance at 
the last festival of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music. 

Students of the Master Institute of Roer- 
ich Museum who appeared in the last re- 
cital included Marjorie Ellman, Janet 
Simon, Blair Hawes, Henrietta Gordon, 
Gertrude Blau, Margaret Calaftes, Eliza- 
beth London, Erica Kirsten, Addi Pro- 
haska, Gareth Anderson, pianists; Helen 
Suffern, of the vocal department; Mischa 
Ashenbaum, violinist; Alice Salaff, com- 
poser; and Hope Crampton, dancer. The 
young artists were the pupils of Hubert 
Linscott, Mihkail Nordkin, Maurice Lichit- 
mann, Ethel Thompson, David Barnett, 
Marie Caslova, Esther Lichtmann, Max 
Drittler, and Sina Lichtmann. 


New Music by J. Lewis Browne 


From the Boston Music Company two 
arrangements of a piece entitled Till Stars 
and Night Depart by J. Lewis Browne are 
received. One arrangement, dedicated to 
Mary Garden, is as a song. The other ar- 


rangement is for mixed voices, and the 
music is also published for women’s voices. 
The outstanding feature of this music is 
that the composer has had ideas of real 
beauty and has presented them in such a 
manner that none of this beauty is lost. 
The work is entirely devoid of the blemish 
of complication, and no note, either in the 
piano accompaniment or in the choral ar- 
rangements, is superfluous and unnecessary. 
Everything that has been set down on paper 
by Dr. Browne is essential to the proper 
presentation of his inspiration. This is an 
excellent composition and will be popular. 
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| Louis Cheslock was born at London. ne | 
came to America at an early age. In 1917 
he was appointed to the teaching staff of 
the Peabody Institute as instructor of 
Violin, and in 1922 as instructor of Har- 
mony also. He plays first violin in the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. His ap- 
pearances before the public are as com- 
poser, conductor, violinist, lecturer. Rep- 
resentative orchestras and artists have 
performed his compositions, eliciting high 
praise, and many of his works have been 
awarded prizes in nation-wide competi- 
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Rodzinski Praised for Unusual 


Program 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski continues 
ovations for himself and his Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles. On January 15 
he gave rather an unusual program: Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s Chanticleer overture, 
Emerson Whithorne’s The Dream Pedlar, 
George Gershwin’s American in Paris, and 


to win 


© Goldensky 

DR. ARTUR RODZINSKI 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, which 
had been heard in that city before, but which 
C. H. Garrigues in the Daily News said: 
“But never so well was it played as last 
night, for Dr. Rodzinski has spent arduous 
months on rehearsals to make letter- perfect 
the performance of the amazing score.’ 

Carl Bronson in the Herald, after a long 
review of the concert, concluded by saying: 
“The hero of the whole program was none 
other than Rodzinski, who has left no 
defect in rehearsing to show in the presen- 
tations. He was masterful at all times, and 
his ensemble followed him with keen re- 
sponse. The long ovation extended him by 
both orchestra and audience was well earned 
and fully justified.” 

Interesting, too, was the opening para- 
graph of Charles Daggett’s review in the 
Record: “‘Weaklings stay away.’ That 
should have been the sign, in large letters, 
placed in front of the Philharmonic audi- 
torium last night. Only those who can 
stand strong music—who can take it or 
leave it alone—should have been present 
when Stravinsky’s great cruel waves of 
sound swept over the audience as Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski played Le Sacre du Printemps. 
Uneven, jagged brilliance is in this music. 
It is deliberately primitive—splashed with 
great blotches of frenzied color. Filled with 
uncouth rhythms, it makes a purely physical 
appeal to the listener ” and so on, 
writes Mr. Daggett. 

Isabel Morse Jones sums up Dr. Rodzin- 
ski’s program building for this seventh 
symphony pair as “a stunning success. He 
played an entire concert of new works and 
did them so well that the listeners were 
forced to react.” 

“Hardly a conductor here scored more 
signally than yesterday’s leader at the close 
of an extremely taxing program, which 
increased also admiration for the players,” 
said Bruno David Ussher in the Express. 

Patterson Greene in the Examiner opened 
his review with “Artur Rodzinski listed 
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four new works on the Philharmonic Or 
chestra program and drew a packed house. 
A lot of patrons are probably writing letters 
of protest to the management right now. 
3ut they went. And a program that draws 
the approval of a conservative seldom draws 
his attendance.” 

Judging from the reviews in full, the pro- 
gram of the modern Americans and the 
Russian met with the approval of the press 
and most of the audience, and was looked 
upon as a successful departure on the part 
of Dr. Rodzinski, who is highly esteemed 
by Los Angeles audiences. 


Ethel Luening Returns From Tour 


Ethel Luening has returned from a trans- 
continental tour which included appearances 
in Arizona, California, Washington, North 
Carolina and British Columbia. For the re- 
mainder of the season the rp nec who is 
under the management of the National Music 
League, has concerts booked in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 

That Miss Luening’s tour was a success 
is clearly proven in the following excerpts 
culled from her press notices. The Van- 
couver, B. C., Daily Province asserted that 
Miss Luening has an extraordinarily beauti- 
ful voice of bell-like quality, full of warmth 
and color, and well able to adapt itself to 
many varieties of mood. This reviewer also 
thought that Miss Luening gives one the 
impression of being in tune with the inter- 
pretative content of her music; that her dic- 
tion is not without fine points ‘of distinction, 
and the same can be said of her musicianship. 
“The program,” continued the Daily Proy- 
ince writer, “was noteworthy for its excellent 
choice . . . the Queen’s air from the Magic 
Flute, always a severe test for the most 
experienced singers, being uncommonly well 
expressed and vocally effective. The Louise 
air the artist invested with gripping emo- 
tional fervor and opulence of tone. 

Miss Luening’s appearance in Phoenix, 
Ariz., inspired the critic of the Gazette to 
write that the soprano responded to as much 
charm as he could remember being reflected 
on the concert stage. He was equally en- 
thusiastic, however, in regard to Miss Lue- 
ning’s voice, stating that she has a bell-like 
soprano, with a surprising combination of 
velvet quality and brilliance. He further said 
that the Queen of the Night air delighted the 
listeners with its trueness of tone and excel- 
lent enunciation and that the waltz of Strauss 
was done with such fine understanding of 
Viennese coloration that one suspects she or 
her tutor of having resided for many moons 
in the land of the Blue Danube. 

According to the Long Beach Press Tele- 
gram, Miss Luening has one of the most 
unusual soprano voices yet heard—it has the 
warmth and resonance of a contralto voice 
combined with the soaring bird notes of the 
soprano, The Long Beach Sun appraised 
Miss Luening’s singing in these terms: “Her 
voice possesses a depth and warmth that is 
individual. It has the peculiar distinction of 
becoming more musical and vibrant the 
higher it goes.” The reporter for the Sun 
also declared that never before on these 
particular programs had an artist appeared 
who could negotiate trills and difficult pas 
sages with the artistry and the technical fa- 
cility of this young coloratura. 


Hofheimer Pupil Heard 


Ruth Rasowsky, one of Grace Hofheimer’s 
youngest pupils, was heard in the following 
program on February 9, in Steinway Hall: 
Prelude and fugue in D major (Bach), So- 
nata Pathetique (Beethoven), four scenes 
from Childhood (Schumann) and_ the 
Witches’ Dance (MacDoweli). Her encore 
was Prophet Bird by Schumann. Miss Ra- 
sowsky revealed careful, sound training. 
Her fingers are flexible, her playing was 
accurate, and she disclosed a nice singing 
tone and good rhythm. She has decided 
talent. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BEFORE THE New York PuBLIc 


FEBRUARY 22 


Roxy Symphony 

Carl Friedberg was the soloist in the 
first movement of the Schumann concerto 
at the Roxy Symphony concert on Sunday 
morning for the unemployed musicians. 
Mr. Friedberg gave a beautiful account of 
the work and of his own art, receiving an 
ovation from the large audience. The pro- 
gram also included Weber’s overture to 
Oberon and Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic sym- 
phony, while Fannie Hurst, the well known 
novelist, made an address in which she 
stressed the cultural value of music, the 
excellent work the Roxy Orchestra was do- 
ing and the need of supporting its efforts 
to present good music 


Robert Goldsand 


(Report published in last week's issue) 


Lazar Weiner 


Lazar Weiner, composer-piz anist, gave a 
recital of his compositions for voice, violin, 
piano and cello at Town Hall, which at- 
tracted an audience genuinely interested in 
his music. It was professedly for the ad- 
vancement of Yiddish culture, with special 
regard to the art-song, so all the songs, nine 
in number, were to Yiddish texts, the music 
frankly in Yiddish vein. A gift for tone- 
color, contrast, and de scriptive picturization 
was apparent in the music, in which the 
following collaborated; Minna Yaseva, so- 
prano; Moses Rudinov, baritone; Herman 
Saleski, violinist; Fritz Bruch, cellist, and 
Mr. Weiner, pianist. 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 

In the evening a varied program was pre- 
sented at the Mecca Auditorium by the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra, Henry Hadley 
conducting. The soloists were Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist, who offered the Liszt 
Concerto in E flat, displaying brilliancy of 
tone, fine technic and artistic interpretation, 
and Dan Gridley, tenor, who sang the aria, 
Un di all’azzuro spazio, from Andrea Che- 
nier, with warmth, fullness of tone and effec- 
tive pianissimos. Both soloists were enthusi- 
astically received and recalled many times. 
he orchestra played numbers by Beethoven, 


Liszt, Saint-Saéns, and Lincoln’s Birthday 
was observed by the playing of Victor Her- 
bert’s American Fantasy. The musicians ac- 
quitted themselves admirably under the mas- 
terful beat of Mr. Hadley. 


Lida Santelli and Michael Sherry 

In the evening at Steinway Hall, a capac- 
ity attendance gathered to hear a song 
recital of unusual merit by Lida Santelli 
and Michael Sherry. A varied and interest- 
ing program was presented. Miss Santelli 
revealed a soprano voice of silvery color 
and sympathetic quality. Her interpreta- 
tions were artistic and her diction good. 
This talented singer has the fundamentals 
for a brilliant career. Michael Sherry was 
the assisting artist and possesses a tenor 
voice of excellent quality and wide range 
which he used with taste and style. Both 
singers were enthusiastically received by 
the large attendance and several encores 
were demanded. Emil Roxas was the ca- 
pable accompanist. 


John McCormack 


(Report published in last weck’s issue) 


New York Matinee Musicale 


In the afternoon the New York Matinee 
Musicale, Rosalie Heller Klein, president, 
offered a novel celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday in a presentation at the Barbizon- 
Plaza of Marfield’s one-act play, The 
Washingtons at Home. The dramatic ac- 
tion was adapted to include a generous pro- 
gram of vocal and chamber music of the 
day, and Elizabethan choral singing and 
American Indian songs varied the list. 
Theme and Variations from Sonata in A 
(Mozart), arranged by Gena Branscombe for 
string quartet and solo piano was an effec- 
tive number. Marguerite Hawkins sang a 
Hopkinson song and Ethel Parks offered an 
aria by Rameau and one from “the new 
opera, The Magic Flute, by Mozart.” Irva 
Morris was the Indian singer. Florence 
Hardeman played violin pieces, with Stew- 
art Wille at the piano, and William Hain 
was heard in a duet with Miss Hawkins. 
Minabel Hunt supplied the accompaniments. 
\ppropriate settings and costumes and the 
presence in the cast of the Father of his 


Country and his lady (Carroll Ault and Cath- 
rine Mayer) heightened the old-time flavor 
of the entertainment. To close the program 
there was a choral arrangement by Gena 
Branscombe of Beethoven’s minuet, When 
Twilight Weaves. The whole cast joined in 
this number, and at its conclusion bowed to 
warm applause. 


Dorothy Kendrick and Hilda 
Brady Jones 


Pianist and singer, the above-named young 
artists were heard by a good sized and 
attentive audience at The Barbizon, this 
audience numbering the largest yet seen at 
these Sunday afternoon gatherings under the 
auspices of the National Music League. 
Miss Kendrick showed herself the possessor 
of a well developed technic, enabling her 
to play her set pieces, (Schumann’s Car- 
neval, Brahms, Juon and Rachmaninoff ex- 
cerpts) with brilliancy and imagination. 
Replying to encores, she did some of her 
best playing in the F-major study (Chopin) 
and La Campanella (Paganini-Liszt). Miss 
Jones has a voice well suited to German 
Lieder, and reached heights in Dich Theure 
Halle, sung with effectiveness and excellent 
German articulation. Mozart, Donaudy, 
Hyde and Densmore were also represented 
in her series of songs, and Stuart Ross 
played first-class accompaniments. Tea was 
afterwards served in the pretty Corot Room. 


FEBRUARY 24 
Phoebe Hall 


Phoebe Hall, a Wellesley graduate and 
pupil of the La Forge-Berumen Studios, 
made her New York recital debut at Stein- 
way Hall in the evening. She played a pro- 
gram of decided interest and proved herself 
to be possessed of an adequate technical 
equipment and innate musicianship. Her 
playing was full of verve and youthful vital- 
ity, and gave evident pleasure to her audi- 
ence. Outstanding on the program were the 
sonata, opus 31, No. 3, Beethoven; two 
pieces by Scriabine; some Chopin numbers 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11. 
There was also music by Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff, Leschetizky and Bach. This music 
was projected with clarity of design, admir- 
able nuance, dynamic control and cautious 
use of the pedal. 


Roerich Society 


Under the auspices of the Roerich Society 
a concert was given Tuesday evening, Febru- 
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ary 24th, by a symphony orchestra of fifty 
under the able leadership of George Dumm, 
in Roerich Hall, Among the numbers per- 
formed were Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony; Introduction to Act III of Lohen- 
grin, Wagner; Euryanthe overture, Weber; 
Valse, Beauties of Vienna, Ziehrer; and the 
following compositions of Mr. Drumm: Hail, 
America!, A Sylvan Dawn, Reverie, and 
Irish Fantasia. As an encore the orchestra 
played Mr. Drumm’s March dedicated to 
Sefior de Olaya Herrera, President of Colom- 
bia. Violetta Flores, soprano, sang the Polo- 
naise from Mignon and, as an encore, an 
aria from Tales of Hoffmann. The program 
was well received by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, 


Harold Berkley and Marion Kahn 


A sonata recital was given at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion on Tuesday evening by Harold Berkley, 
violinist, and Marion Kahn, pianist. The 
program terminated with a magnificent in- 
terpretation of Ernest Bloch’s great sonata, 
a masterwork such as has rarely been con- 
ceived in this or any other day. It is filled 
with technical problems and difficulties, and 
its interpretation demands sustained force, 
passion and intensity, such as must tax the 
powers of any players. This powerful work 
was played in a masterly manner by Miss 
Kahn and Mr. Berkley. 

3efore it on the program were two works 
of different type, the sonata, opus 78, of 
Brahms, and Tartini’s familiar sonata in 
G minor. There was a good sized audience 
and much applause. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, leading the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, offered New Yorkers an all- 
Beethoven program on February 24. The 
capacity Carnegie Hall audience was deeply 
stirred with the magnificence of the Eroica 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Capacity Audience Greets 


RNOLD VOLPE 


As Guest Conductor with the 


TROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Distinguished Conductor Accorded Enthusiastic 
Ovation and Lauded by the Press 


THE DETROIT NEWS 
February 2, 1931 


On Saturday evening, January 31st, we broke 
all records at Orchestra Hall. The house was 
packed, seats and boxes, from stage to roof. 
The S. R. O. sign was out and the lobby filled, 
with a long line waiting in front of the box 
office for seats until nearly 9:00 o’clock. 

Everybody enjoyed the Tschaikowsky-Wag- 
ner program and Mr. Volpe must have felt the 
sincerity of his cordial welcome as a guest con- 
ductor. 

. . . “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” was per- 
formed with a freshness of manner and a verve 
that communicated itself to its hearers. 

The orchestra functioned at its very best in 
the performance of the prelude to Act I of 
“Lohengrin,” giving exquisite color to what is 
probably one of the most beautiful composi- 
tions in the whole literature of music. For his 
understanding and meticulous reading of this 
piece, Mr. Volpe is deserving of high praise. 

The program closed with the tumultuous 
“Ride of the Valkyries” played in spiritual and 
tumultuous fashion, which is to say that it was 
played just about as honestly and lustily as it 
could be. 











THE DETROIT EVENING TIMES 
February 2, 1931 


For the third consecutive Saturday night a 
capacity audience filled Orchestra Hall to hear 
the concert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
—with this difference, that there were actually 
hundreds turned away last Saturday night. 

. .. The big audience was rewarded with a 
business-like performance of a nice assortment 
of numbers. 

Mr. Volpe, whose work has been largely with 
orchestras in New York and in Miami, proved 
to be a well-grounded leader who strove for no 
subtle effects and was quite satisfied with keep- 
ing his players in good regimental formation. 

He shares with his boyhood friend, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the distinction of having been 
present when Tschaikowsky himself conducted 
the then un-named “Pathetique” six weeks be- 
fore his death in St. Petersburg. Also, in those 
student days, Gabrilowitsch acted as accom- 
panist for Mr. Volpe’s first public appearance 
as a violinist. 























THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 
February 2, 1931 


The “Standing Room Only” sign had to be displayed early Saturday evening in Orchestra Hall and by the time 
the concert by the Detroit Symphony was actually under way, throngs had been turned away. 

Special interest last Saturday, centered on the appearance of Arnold Volpe as guest conductor and on the type 
of program he announced—the Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” symphony for the first half of the evening and excerpts 
from familiar Wagnerian operas for the finale. 

Famous in New York for his sterling efforts to give the public excellent out-of-door concerts during the sum- 
mer months, Mr. Volpe brings to whatever task he undertakes an unlimited enthusiasm. 

It was this vigor and consuming earnestness that held his audience tense Saturday, and made the orchestra 
particularly responsive to his bidding. 

There was fire in the emphatic gestures of the guest leader and a compelling force in the exciting crescendos 
he demanded. The orchestral hues and tints under the Volpe baton were vivid and laid on with heavy hand, but 
he accorded stimulating readings for both Tschaikowsky and Wagnerian works. 

That Mr. Volpe has feeling for the most delicate treatment of lyrical music was amply disclosed in his inter- 
pretation of the prelude to Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” There the melodic sweep of the soaring phrases was fraught 
with a depth of feeling and a restraint which made the work outstanding on the program. 

At the conclusion of the concert in response to the demonstrative applause, Mr. Volpe complimented the or- 
chestra on its splendid performance and assured the audience that Detroit can rightly pride itself on the mag- 
nificent symphonic body the city has. 











For Guest Appearances, Address: 
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FEBRUARY 25 
David Barnett 


Since his successful debut in 1928, David 
Barnett has been heard here annually in a 
piano recital. The most recent was at Car- 
negie Hall on Wednesday evening, where he 
was large, appreciative audi- 


' 
orchestra con 
concerto, in 
was at his 


greeted by a 
ence 

His Beethoven’s C 
minor variations, Schumann's  Papillons, 
Franck’s Prelude, chorale and fugue, and the 
twenty-four preludes of Chopin. To these he 
supplied printed explanations written by him 
self 

Mr. Barnett revealed anew the 
tions that have won him recognition: a beau 
tiful singing tone, admirable rhythm and 
pedalling and an intellectual grasp of the 
various composers, which makes his playing 
interesting. Warmly applauded, he was ob- 
liged to make many and play several 


encores 


program included 


qualifica- 


bows 


Sigismond Stojowski 

The Town Hall recital of Sigismond Sto 
jowski, well known pianist, composer and 
teacher, drew a large and interested audience 
Mr. Stojowski was heard in Cesar Franck’s 
prelude, aria and finale; four Brahms inter- 
mezzos : Paderewski’s sonata in E flat minor ; 
his own Poemes d’Ete, and three Chopin 
numbers. The recitalist gave ample evidence 
of his euremay’ technical proficiency and ripe 
musicians ship, bringing the dramatic F minor 

Sallade of Chopin to a powerful climax. 


Rhea Silberta 

lhe third lecture-recital of Rhea Silberta’s 
series at the St. Moritz on Wednesday morn- 
ing attracted, as usual, a good sized audi- 
ence. The subject was Richard Wagner, On 
of the Great Personalities of Music, which 
Miss Silberta handled in her interesting and 
intensely human fashion 

Seatrice Lohre, soprano, 
for the last two with 


who has studied 


years Miss Silberta, 


and Marie Winetzkaja, mezzo-soprano, gave 
the musical numbers, which consisted of ex- 
cerpts from Tannhauser, Meistersinger, Tris 
tan und Isolde and Lohengrin, the composer’s 
Traume also being heard. 

Mme. Lohre revealed a voice 
quality, clear and vibrant, used with taste 
Mme. Winetzkaja, favorably remembered 
from previous appearances in New York, 
made an excellent impression with her rich 
voice and dramatic style of interpretation 
The audience waxed most enthusiastic dur- 
ing the concert. 


FEBRUARY 26 
Philharmonic Orchestra 

Toscanini has returned to his adorers here, 
and seems to be in exuberant form after his 
short vacation abroad. 

At the Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon concerts of the Philharmonic, he 
aroused his Carnegie Hall audience to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. His orchestra, too, 
greeted Toscanini warmly, for the players 
stood up when he made his first entrance. 

A romantic program brought out Tosca- 
nini’s full powers of poetry, grace and suav- 
ity. He conducted Weber’s Oberon overture, 
Schumann’s D minor Symphony, and the 
third symphony, C minor, by Saint-Saens 

Yo “readings” were attempted, the music 
being allowed to tell its own story of mel- 
odic loveliness, ingratiating harmony and 
formal perfection. 

The Saint-Saéns pages were especially 
interesting because of their infrequent presen- 
tation here. If the coloring of the orches 
tration has faded a bit, at least the esprit of 
the ideas and the beauty and skill of their 
treatment still serve to engage the fancy of 
modern hearers with truly catholic tastes. 

Superb performances were given at these 
two concerts by the always polished and bril 
liant Philharmonic. 


Florence Leffert 
different 


of beautiful 


also 


languages and 
intelligence for 


Singing in nine 
showing the broad musical 
which she is well known, Florence Leffert 
earned rapturous applause and many floral 
tributes at her Town Hall recital. The 
soprano began with “Love Songs” by Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Marx, Debussy and 


COURIER 


Weingartner, all of which were 
deep emotion and much charm of voice 
style. Then came “Songs of the 
which included Spring by 
Summer by Grieg; September by Pizzetti 
and Winter by Fevrier. Four Lullabies 
brought Syrian, Japanese, Russian and 
Hebrew texts. Serenades by Schubert, 
Brahms, Poldowski and Leoncavallo and 
Dance Songs by Beethoven, Thomas, Res- 
pighi and Bizet completed one of the most 
interesting and unusual vocal programs 
offered this winter. 


FEBRUARY 27 
Nathan Milstein 


At Carnegie Hall a large and enthusiastic 
audience hailed Nathan Milstein, young 
Russian violinist who has within a couple of 
taken his place among the leading 
virtuosos before the public today. After ex- 
traordinary European conquests Mr. Milstein 
came back to New York and gave positive 
evidence of his steady rise to violinistic star- 
dom. He now possesses a tremendous tech- 
nic, a broad, smooth and sympathetic tone, 
phrases with immaculate taste and has the 
grand manner of the “grand”. The pro- 
gram included the Vitale Chaconne, Brahms’ 
1) minor sonata, the Goldmark concerto and 
pieces by Dohnanyi, Bloch and Wieniawski. 
Emanuel Bay contributed his familiarly 
admirable accompaniments. 


FEBRUARY 28 
Cinderella 


The Charlotte Lund Opera Company again 
proved a magnet for little children at Town 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, the vehicle be- 
ing Cinderella. And in Mme. Lund’s per 
formance there was much to charm anew. 

The cast, headed by Lillian Gustafson and 
Oliver Stewart, sang the musical excerpts 
skilfully and Aleta Dore’s ballet of children 
did their well schooled part in heightening 
the interest of the opera. The house was 
completely sold out, which has been the 
case all season. 

As has been said before, Charlotte Lund’s 
work in making opera familiar to children 
is becoming more and more appreciated and 
known each season. Each too, the 
attendance grows, with the growth in per- 
formances. Mme. Lund has surrounded 
herself by young singers who not only are 
given a chance to sing professionally, but 
who are really excellent in their parts. The 
settings are simple, which is, perhaps, be- 
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season, 


THE SITTIG TRIO 

and Thurlow on the campus of 
the Wichita University, after the recital 
which the trio gave at the University on 
January 27, Left to right: Margaret Sittig, 
violin; Mr. Lieurance; Frederick V. Sittig, 
piano; and Edgar H. Sittig, cello. The trio 
returned to New York on February 13 from 
a concert tour of the Middle West. They 
gave a concert at the Stevens Forum, Ho- 
boken, N. J., on February 15, and in the 
evening of the same day substituted on short 
notice for the Roth Quartet of Budapest at 
the Henry Street Settlement Playhouse, New 
York. During February the trio appeared 
at Durant, Okla.; Lawrence, Kans.; St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Charles ( ‘ity, Ia.; Mason City, 
la.; Monmouth, Ill.; Aurora, Ill. ; and Dun- 

kirk, N. Y. 


Lieurance 





cause there is action happening all the time 
on the stage—and the scenery is only, there- 
fore, secondary. Martha is scheduled soon. 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


first 
Philhar- 
under his 


Ernest Schelling has concluded his 
series of children’s concerts, the 
monic Symphony Orchestra, 
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“If Alfred Mirovitch is not satisfied 


“Among the very finest interpretative 
artists of the pianoforte.” 
—Chicago American 


“The pianist Alfred Mirovitch is one 
of the real masters of his art.” 
Hamburg, Hamburger Fremdenblatt 


“With Mirovitch, tone is not simply 
science, it is a living force, a part of his 


self, 


very 


Syracuse 


WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF ENGAG 


Steinway Piano 


individual and striking.” 


Herald 


with his reception last night, he is hard 


to please. 


His is a beautiful art, clear 


cut and crystalline, like the genius of that 
Viennese school to whom the pianist pal- 
pably owes much. He is not ‘cerebrale,’ 
evolving make-believe passion from the 
brain, but an artist who, while he makes 


fine use of his intellect, 
for inspiration to his heart. 


is equally indebted 
Here is tech- 


nique which can hardly be surpassed—it 


is wed. ded 
poetry.” 


to a temperament full of 


—Redfern Mason, San Francisco 
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5th Mirovitch Master Class in Los Angeles this Summer 
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direction, giving the final program of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Saturday morn- 
ing. The children were in expectant mood 
and had a delightful time, for a request pro- 
gram was played and medals and ribbons 
were awarded to those who had received 
the highest marks in their note books. The 
numbers which the children liked best and 
which were played at this concert were 
Mendelssohn’s Hebrides overture; Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore overture; Berceuse, Schel- 
ling ; March of the Sirdar, I ppolitoff-Ivanoff ; 
song, America the Beautiful, and the finale 
from Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
After the singing of the song, Mr. Schelling 
gave his young audience a real thrill by 
introducing to them Lily Pons, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Olga Samar- 
off, pianist. 


Philharmonic (Students’ 
Concert) 

The 2,63lst concert of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society, which on Saturday eve- 
ning happened to be one in the Students’ 
Series, was a repetition of Thursday’s pro- 
gram: Weber’s overture to Oberon; the 
Schumann symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 
120 (edition of Gustav Mahler), and the 
Saint-Saéns symphony in C minor, No. 3, 


op. 78. 
Rudolph Ganz 

Carnegie Hall, Saturday 
large audience, a musically clarified and 
technically masterful piano recital, prolong- 
ed applause, well deserved and graciously 
given encores. 

The program :—Chaconne, 
Sonata, D minor, Haydn; Sonata, B minor, 
Chopin; twelve Preludes, Debussy; two 
Polish songs, Chopin-Liszt; La Chasse, 
Campanella, Paganini, Liszt. 

At the piano, Rudolph Ganz. 
ualized readings, finely balanced and 
portioned. Complete command of - style, 
form, nuance. Rich interpretative fancy. 
Crystalline touch. A tone of patrician re- 
finement. Execution facile and brilliant. An 
engaging perscnality. 

That dear reader, is the account of a 
Rudolph Ganz recital, written often before, 
repeated again here with admiration and 


respect. 
MARCH 1 
Robert Goldsand 

The third recital of Robert Goldsand, at 
Carnegie Hall, confirmed the previous con- 
viction that the young Austrian pianist be- 
longs in the highest flight of virtuosos. 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor, Daquin’s Coucou. Haydn’s C 
major Fantasie, a Vivaldi adagio and Rubin- 
stein’s transcription of the Turkish March 
from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens opened 
the program. Came Weber’s C major son- 
ata, an early opus, and pieces by Reger, 
Bartok, Rachmaninoff and _ Breitenfeld, 
Chopin’s F minor Fantasie and Liszt’s Feux 
Follets completed the set program, to which 
a number of encores had to be added. 

In all that he played young Mr. Goldsand 
displayed absolute technical command, a sen- 
sitive and diversified touch, rhythmic repose 
and a complete comprehension of the musi- 
cal messages conveyed by the various com- 
posers. The Chopin fantasy was nobly 
played and the final Liszt piece was a veri- 
table tour de force of virtuosity. 


afternoon, a 


Bach-Busoni ; 


Intellect- 
pro- 


Mary Wigman 

Mary Wigman gave her tenth New York 
recital of the season at the Chanin Theater 
on Sunday evening, and again there were 
several hundred people turned away. The 
program was made up of the most popular 
numbers from her previous appearances, and 
resulted in another ovation for this remark- 
able dancer. Miss Wigman’s farewell ap- 
pearance is scheduled for Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 13, when she will of- 
fer a request program. 


Heckscher Symphony Orchestra 


The third concert, sixth season, of the 
Heckscher Symphony Orchestra, Isidor 
Strassner, conductor, at the theater of that 
name, found a good-sized audience on hand, 
which especially applauded fifteen-year-old 
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Mae Rich’s trumpet solo; she has good tone 
and technic, and played The Lost Chord 
as encore. The best played and most liked 
orchestral number was Sibelius’ Finlandia, 
which was splendidly played, Conductor 
Strassner winning especial honors. There 
was good style in Handel’s Concerto Grosso, 
in the Magic Flute overture, and Ronald 
Murat’s Chamber Music Class did them- 
selves credit in Mendelssohn’s octet in E 
flat. The next concert is set for April 26. 


Roxy Symphony 

Mischa Levitzki, the soloist at the Roxy 
Concert last Sunday morning, created noth- 
ing short of a sensation, so much in fact, 
that the “no encore” rule was broken and 
he played two! The young master of the 
piano gave a superb rendition of the Liszt 
E flat concerto, after which he played two 
other Liszt numbers. The orchestra con- 
tributed, under Erno Rapee’s direction, the 
Beethoven First Symphony and Respighi’s 
Pines of Rome. 


League of Composers 


The Sunday afternoon program of the 
League of Compose rs at the Art Center in- 
cluded the following works: sonata for vio- 
lin and piano (Tibor Serly), suite for flute 
(Ruth Crawford), sonata for piano (Tolbie 
Snyderman), four songs (Robert Russell 
3ennett), three songs (Kathleen Lockhart 
Manning) and trio for violin, cello and piano 
(Alexander Steinert). These works were 
interpreted by Sol Ruden, William Juliber, 
Frances Blaisdell, Tolbie Snyderman, Ra- 
diana Pazmor, Robert Russell Bennett, Paul 
Stassevitch, Horace Britt and Alexander 
Steinert. 

The trio by Steinert was the largest work 
in the list. Steinert, who was born in Bos 
ton in 1900, and studied with Loeffler, d’Indy, 
Koechlin and Gedalge, and who has ap- 
peared as piano soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has had much of his music 
performed; the Symphonic Poem by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; a sonata for 
violin and piano, in Monte Carlo, Rome and 
New York; songs for soprano and orchestra, 
at Rome; Leggenda Sinfonica for orchestra, 
in Rome. The new trio was finished in 1928, 
and this was apparently a first performance 
It proved to be an interesting work, and 
was warmly received. Indeed, this is true 
of everything on the program. There was a 
large audience in the small hall, and it was 
clear that these novelties aroused genuine 
interest. 


Manhattan String Quartet 


Rachmael Weinstock, first violin, Harris 
Danziger, second violin, Julius Shaier, viola, 
and Oliver Edel, cello, compose the Man- 
hattan String Quartet, which gave a Sunday 
afternoon concert at the Barbizon Hotel. It 
was the fifteenth concert of the Young Amer- 
ican Artists’ Series, given under the auspices 
of the National Music League. 

The personnel of the quartet was selected 
and coached by Hugo Kortschak, a_ well 
known authority in the field of Chamber 
music. The four young wielders of the bow 
play all their programs from memory and 
group themselves so that they all face the 
audience, a novel and beneficial departure 
from the old custom. 

The program included Brahms’ A minor 
quartet, op. 51, a passacaglia for violin and 
viola. by MHandel-Halvorsen, Dohnanyi’s 
Theme and Variations for violin, viola and 
cello, and Glazounow’s Orientale. In all 
these pieces the young but obviously experi- 
enced players showed an intimate knowledge 
of chamber music playing, exceptional indi- 
vidual qualifications and the results of as- 
siduous preparation—qualities which won 
much admiration and applause from a large 
audience. 

Jacques Larner 

Carnegie Hall held a large and interested 
audience in the evening when Jacques Lar- 
ner, fourteen-year-old violinist, gave a re- 
cital. This was not the young artist’s New 
York concert debut, as he appeared last De 
cember with the Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Henry Hadley. Master Lar- 
ner’s first public recital was given at the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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GRETE 


STUECKGOLD 


Achieves Triumph in Syracuse 


“Proved Convincingly Her Supremacy as an Artist” 
“Clear, Beautifully Sustained Tones” 
“Magnificent Soprano Voice” 

” 


“Voice of Ample Power 
“Remarkable Range” 




















DIVA SHARES IN TRIUMPHS OF SYMPHONY 


Grete Stueckgold By Her Magnificent Soprano 
Syracuse Audience 


Voice Wins 


A cordially appreciative audience tendered an ovation to Grete 
Stueckgold, Metropolitan Opera soprano, following the Fiordeligi’s 
Aria from Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte.” 


Mme. Stueckgold’s Aria immediately followed the orchestral over- 
ture from Schubert’s “Alfonso and Estrella,” a work filled with lovely 
melodies and beautiful bass harmonies, and the enthusiastic applause 
at the conclusion of her first offering subsided but reluctantly as this 
magnificent-voiced singer bore her gift of pink roses from the stage 


Mme. Stueckgold’s clear, beautifully sustained tones in the aria, 
“Elizabeth’s Prayer to the Virgin,’ from the opera ‘“Tannhauser” by 
Wagner proved convincingly her supremacy as an artist, and the 
glorious “Dich Theure Halle” from the same opera which she also gave, 
were so warmly acclaimed that she graciously responded with an encore. 

Syracuse American, Feb. 22nd, 1931. 





AND SYMPHONY 
HONORS 


NOTED SOLOIST SHARE 


Stueckgold Wins Praise 


The lovely voice of Grete Stueckgold, leading German member 
of the soprano forces at the Metropolitan, a sterling performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s highly emotional “Romeo and Juliet” overture and the 
first presentation in Syracuse of a Polka and Fugue by Jaromir Wein- 
berger were the high-lights of the ninth symphony concert. 


Grete Stueckgold sang Fiordeligi’s aria from “Cosi Fan Tutte” by 
Mozart during the first half of the program and later gave Elizabeth’s 
“Prayer” and “Dich Theure Halle” from Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” 
She has a colorful voice of remarkable range which was just as 
effective in the florid Mozart melodies as in the more dramatic Wagner 
music. 


It is a voice of ample power for the great roles in German opera 
yet it is as flexible as that of many lyric singers. So far as we know 
yesterday was her first appearance in this city and the audience was so 
impressed it demanded she sing again.—Syracuse Post-Standard, Feb 
22nd, 1931. 
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MARGARET SITTIG, Violin 
EDGAR H. SITTIG, Cello 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Piano 


ON TOUR 
from JANUARY 12th 
to MARCH 12th 


Appearing at 
Meadville, Pa. 
Delaware, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Niles, Mich. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Peoria, IIl. 
Decatur, Il. 
Chanute, Kan. 
Iola, Kan. 
Sterling, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Arkansas City 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Durant, Okla. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
Charles City, Ia. 
Mason City, Ia. 
Aurora, III. 
Monmouth, III. 
Kewanee, III. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Richmond, Va. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
California, Pa. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Season 1931-1932 
now booking 


SITTIG TRIO MANAGEMENT 
167 West 80th Street 
New York 
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MARGUERITE POTTER TELLS HOW SHE 
CONCEIVED MOON DREAM SKETCHES 
The Contralto Originally Planned to Give This Unique 


Program Over the Radio, But, With the Idea 
Changed Somewhat, Will Present It in 


Recital 


This is a brief story of how Marguerite 
Potter conceived her Moon Dream Sketches. 
It is written after a conversation with Miss 
Potter, an interview that was taken in the 
interest of MusicAL Courter readers, many 
of whom have expressed curiosity as to 
this unique concert program idea. These 
sketches, then, were the chief topic of con- 
versation when talking to Miss Potter the 
other day in her attractive New York studio 
in the Steinway Hall Building. To inter- 
view an artist like Miss Potter is a pleasure, 
since one may always be sure that she will 
have new ideas to discuss, ideas that are 
being continually developed by her active 
and creative mind. 

Moon Dream SKETCHES CONCEIVED 
FoR Rapio 

“Moon Dream Sketches,” said Miss Pot- 
ter, “was conceived for a radio program. 
The idea came to me suddenly one night 
while I was looking at the moon. I could 
not help pondering over the thought that 
it shines not only upon America but upon 
every country in the world. In imagination 
I saw through the eyes of the moon the 
conditions of life in various countries 
the happy things, the tragic things, which 
are taking place everywhere. 

“This led me to develop the idea into a 
radio program. I imagined myself as the 
Moon Dream Lady, in other words, the 
narrator, whose entrance and departure 
would be introduced to the radio audience 
by a special musical theme. My idea also was 
to have a cast of artists who would sing 
songs described by the Moon Dream Lady. 
This idea, of course, is limitless, for the 
Moon Dream Lady could transport her 
audience from India to Egypt, from Ireland 
to Holland, and so on.” 

Miss Potter then said that the idea had 
been approved by broadcasting companies 
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but had not been put on the air because it 
was thought that the program was too 
“high-brow.” She added that the vice-presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Company 
told her that hers was the most brilliant 
and beautiful idea that had ever been brought 
to his notice, which will not be surprising 
to those who know the endless thought 
Miss Potter puts into everything she does. 
She is an indefatigable worker, and expends 
an enormous amount of energy in planning 
programs which will please her audiences. 
DeveLopep INTO CoNCERT 
PROGRAM 

“Of course,” said Miss Potter, “I do not 
think Moon Dream Sketches above the radio 
listener, and I still hope to put this program 
on the air. In the meantime, however, 
have changed the idea somewhat, and next 
season will give the Sketches myself as a 
real concert program, not a costume recital. 
By that I mean that while I will appear 
before a black drop curtain, and be clad 
in a shimmering silver costume, to represent 
the Moon Dream Lady, I will present a 
program of high artistic standard. The 
description, which I will give preceding each 
song, and the costume are just background. 

“I have divided my program into four 
parts,” continued Miss Potter, “and, as the 
Moon Dream Lady, will take my audience 
on a mystic journey through the Mediter- 
ranean to the Blue Grotto, into the Garden 
of Versailles, up the Rhine, and over the 
Steppes. The Italian, French and German 
songs will be sung in those languages, but 
I will do the Russian numbers in English.” 


SKETCHES 


PROGRAM OF INTEREST TO COLLEGES, 
ScHOOLS AND CLUBS 
This program of Miss Potter’s will appeal 
particularly to colleges, schools and clubs. 
She prepares the mood of each song for 
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THE MOON DREAM LADY 


Have you beheld me in the sable sky, 
In the deep crescent of the silver moon? 
I’m looking starward and my eyes are bright, 
For many a scene unfolds itself, and soon 
I'll take you with me into four 
Strange lands where romance dwells. 


her audience not as an informative lecture 
but rather as a poetic dream picture. Her 
radiant personality, her charming and gra- 
cious stage presence, and last, but certainly 
not least, her sympathetic contralto voice, 
all are assets in helping her to “put over” 
Moon Dream Sketches. Miss Potter is gift- 
ed as a writer, dramatist and singer, and 
uses all three talents in the presentation of 
this unusual and attractive program. New 
York critics have commended her for her 
fine diction and for her sound knowledge 
of singing, both as to technic and _inter- 
pretation. Her lovely speaking voice also 
has won for her praise in many lecture 
recitals. It will be heard to advantage in 
Moon Dream Sketches, for Miss Potter 
has linked the idea of her songs together 
with appropriate verses which she herself 
has written and will recite. G. N 





Copland-Sessions to Offer 
Music and Films 


Novel Entertainment March 15 


On March 15 at the Broadhurst Theater, 
New York, the Copland-Sessions Concerts, 
assisted by an orchestra of thirty from the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Hugh 
Ross, conductor, will present an evening of 
Music and Films. American and European 
films will be offered with music especiaily 
written for them, as well as Music for the 
Theater, a suite for small orchestra by 
Aaron Copland, and three movements from. 
Roger Sessions’ The Black Maskers. 

Five short films will be shown. Three 
of these, the work of the young American, 
Ralph Steiner, are H20 and Mechanical 
Principles (with music by Colin McPhee) 
and Surf and Seaweed (with music by Marc 
Blizstein). The other two are Cavalcanti’s 
La P'’tite Lilie and a newsreel, with music 
by Darius Milhaud. 

In discussing his music for H20 and Me- 
chanical Principles, Colin McPhee declares 
that he and Mr. Steiner have tried to pro- 
duce an integral whole whose two com- 
ponent parts, film and music, might stand 
alone; derived from the same subject, they 
are dependent upon the subject rather than 
upon each other. Mr. Blitzstein writes: 
“The suite which I am doing for Surf and 
Seaweed is divided into six short move- 
ments. The music attempts to provide a 
setting for the film; it is sometimes de- 
scriptive, sometimes direct.” The Milhaud 
music (for La P’tite Lilie and the newsree!) 
was written in 1928 for the Baden-Baden 
Chamber Music Festival, and will be heard 
here for the first time. 

Mr. Copland’s Music for the Theater, a 
suite in five parts, has been performed in 
New York, Boston, Paris, Frankfort, 
Rochester and Mexico City. It was last 
performed in New York by Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony in 1927. 
At the coming performance the work will 
be, for the first time, conducted by the com- 
poser. The three movements of Sessions’ 
The Black Maskers to be played are: Dance, 
Dirge, and Finale. This was written in 
1923 as incidental music for a presentation 
at Smith College of Andreyev’s play of the 
same title. It has never before been heard 
in New York. Scored for full orchestra, 
the work was played last December by the 
Cincinnati Symphony, under Fritz Reiner. 


Amato Pupils Active 
Craig McDonnell, baritone, pupil of Pas- 
quale Amato, sang for the fifth time this 
season over Station WOR, with the Bam- 
berger Orchestra. Aileen Clark, soprano, 


another Amato pupil, has been engaged as 
soloist at the Capitol Theater, New York. 
Robert Steel, baritone, also from the Amato 


studios, is at present singing opera in Weis- 
baden, and has recently been engaged for 
an extended tour in Holland and Norway. 
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Helen Chase Artist Scores 
Successes 


Margaret Speaks, who recently returned 
from a successful southern concert tour, re- 
ceived the following criticism in the Colum- 
bus, Ga., Ledger-Enquirer : 

“The clear, sweet tones of the well con- 
trolled voice ‘of the young singer filled the 
auditorium as she sang with sympathy and 


MARGARET SPEAKS 


understanding the numbers on her well 
balanced program. 

“Miss Speaks, one of the youngest of the 
concert singers, has a voice of rare sweet- 
ness and power; her tones are true and full, 
and she interprets her numbers with unusual 
intelligence and sympathy. Giving a program 
which included songs gay, pensive and 
dramatic, she rendered each with spontaneity 
and charm that delighted her audience. Her 
voice was particularly lovely in the beautiful 
aria from Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro and 
in the tuneful melodies composed by her 
uncle, Oley Speaks. She responded to a 
number of encores. In addition to a beau- 
tiful voice Miss Speaks has a charming stage 
presence and an appealing personal beauty 
that makes its own appeal to her audience.” 

Miss Speaks will return to the South again 
on March 24 to give a concert in Lenoir, 
N. C. On March 7 she is being presented in 
concert in Columbus, O., by the Alumni 
Association of Ohio State University, of 
which she is a graduate, and on March 13 
will appear in concert in Port Jervis, N. Y., 
where she will feature songs by her uncle 
Oley Speaks. Other recent dates have been 
in Maplewood, N. J., Plainfield, N. J., 
Yonkers, N. Y., etc. The Yonkers States- 
man said of Miss Speaks: “Technical 
mastery, assured musicianship and a voice 
of natural beauty marked her work.” 

In addition to her concert work Miss 
Speaks is making numerous radio broad- 
casting records, having already completed 
fifteen for Pequot Sheets. These records are 
broadcast over WOR in New York City and 
over all the important stations throughout 
the country. She has also recorded recently 
. for Continental Oil. 

Miss Speaks broadcasts over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System every Tuesday morn- 
ing at 10:45 and exhibits her musicianship 
by both playing and singing Sylvia which is 
used as a theme song for this fifteen minute 
program. 

Miss Speaks is under the management of 
the Arthur Judson Bureau. 


Myra Hess to Return Next Year 


Myra Hess, English pianist, is in the final 
month of her American tour. Last week 
Miss Hess appeared in Philadelphia four 
days in succession, three of these engage- 
ments being as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. From there the pianist will go 
to Minneapolis where she will be the fea- 
tured artist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. This month’s schedule includes 
concerts in Milwaukee, Buffalo, Boston, 
Providence, New Haven, Englewood, N. J., 
and the last date of her American visit, at 
Princeton University, March 26. Miss Hess 
will return January 1, 1932, for another 
coast to coast tour of this country. 


Don Pasquale and Phoebus and 
Pan in Brooklyn 


The Little Theater Opera Company pre- 
sented the above named operas in the Little 
Theater, beginning February 18. ‘Wells 
Clary played the title role in delightful fash- 
ion, Donald Beltz showing real stage power. 
Kurtis Brownell, tenor (from the Juilliard 
School), has a fine tenor voice and sang 
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well; William Hain alternated with him. 
Helen Ardelle was a charming Norina, Ja- 
nice Davenport alternating. Arnold Spector 
and Karol Zimnoch played minor parts, and 
a large audience applauded with zeal. 

Phoebus and Pan (Bach) was a repetition 
of a performance given earlier in the season, 
with new costumes designed by Mrs. Jay 
Hambidge, Mr. Reddick conducting both 
operas. They were repeated in New York, 
at the Heckscher Theater, during the week 
of February 23. 


Beach Compositions Heard at 
Roerich Hall 


A program of compositions of Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach was presented at the Roerich 
Museum, New York, February 19. The 
artists appearing were: Mrs. Beach, piano; 
Ruth Shaffner, soprano; and the Marianne 
Kneisel Quartet. Mrs. Beach opened the 
program with her Fantasia Fugata, and Miss 
Shaffner offered songs, including Mine Be 
the Lips and several short numbers frotn 
Grandmother’s Garden. Mrs. Beach then 
presented I Send My Heart to Thee, Ah 
Love But a Day! and The Year’s at the 
Spring. The Kneisel Quartet concluded with 
the Quintet for Piano and Strings, with 
Mrs. Beach at the piano. Mrs. Beach pref- 
aced some of the numbers with interesting 
explanatory remarks. The program was 
enthusiastically received. 


Edna Turner Bradfield Conducts 
Student Orchestras 


The Student Orchestras of Wilmington 
(Del), Edna Turner Bradfield, conductor, 
recently gave a concert for the benefit of 
the Wilmington Academy of Art at the 
Schubert Playhouse, Wilmington. The 
Junior Orchestra, assisted by five members 
of the senior body presented an old French 
Gavotte, a Bach prelude and a rondo by 
Mozart. The senior players offered the 
allegro con spirito from Mozart’s symphony 
in D, the Mendelssohn violin concerto (Mel- 
vin Levitt, soloist) and the prelude to the 
third act of Wagner’s Lohengrin. Played 
by the combined orchestras was music by 


Gluck, Bach and Couperin. Much applause 
rewarded the young performers and their 
conductor, and Miss Bradfield was warmly 
commended for her work by both press and 
public. 


Vera Sterne to Make New York 


Debut 


Vera Sterne young American dancer, 
will make her New York debut on Sunday 
evening, March 22, at the Guild Theater. 
Born in Philadelphia, June 3, 1904, of Rus- 
sian parentage, she was versatile and gifted 
even as a child. She first studied the piano 
with an eye to a concert career; later she de- 
cided to concentrate on her voice and went 
to Italy where she studied singing under 
Cunelli, teacher of many of the well-known 
artists of the Roman Opera. 

In 1917, however, she was sent by her 
family to the Elizabeth Duncan School and 
stayed there for several years. It was dur- 
ing this period that she decided that her 
real and permanent interest in life was the 
dance. Accordingly, after leaving the Dun- 
can School in Salzburg, the young girl went 
to Paris where she worked in the Leo Stats 
Ballet Class. (Mr. Stats was the maitre 
de danse of the opera.) However, the past 
six years Miss Sterne has been working 
alone, evolving and developing her own 
ideas of plastic interpretation. She made 
her debut in Rome at the Quirino Theater 
with unusual success and afterwards dupli- 
cated this success in Florence, Rome, Naples, 
and Palermo. 

In 1923, in Vienna, she married Maurice 
Sterne, painter and sculptor, and has since 
posed for him for many of his works, in- 
cluding the famous statue, The Awakening, 
now at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
and at the Brooklyn Museum. Of a family 
well known in the theater—her sister is the 
musical comedy star, Vivienne Segal—Vera 
Sterne has had various offers from such 
managers as the Shuberts and Morris Gest 
to play leading roles on Broadway but she 
has consistently refused, prefering to devote 
all of her time to the study of the dance. 
In January she was seen at the Beaux Arts 
3all in a Danse des Flammes. 














ISABELLE YALKOVSKY, 
pianist, sponsored by the Schubert 
Vemorial, who recently returned from 
her second visit to the Pacific Coast in 
one year. Miss Yalkovsky was de- 
clared by the Santa Barbara (Cal.) 
Morning Press to be a young artist 
who creates the illusion of beauty 
through sound, a poet not afraid to al- 
low her romantic temperament to show 
itself. First of all, says this critic, Miss 
Yalkovsky is a musician; she uses her 
technic as an instrument. Engage 
ments for next season already booked 
for this pianist include Boston, New 
Haven, Chicago, Philadelphia, and an 
appearance with orchestra ‘in Dayton, 

Ohio. 


Mr. ond prey Gold Entertain 

Mr. and Mrs. George Leonard Gold enter 
tained a number of musical friends at their 
Sherman Square Studios on February 15. 
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announces that during their Summer Session, June 29th-Aug. Ist 
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Voice Culture—Teaching of Voice Culture—Interpretation of Standard Song Literature 


Each class meets five times weekly. These are the same courses which 
Mr. Buck has conducted for the past two summers at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City and like credits will be given 


MR. BUCK will also give a limited number of PRIVATE LESSONS 


Full information, rates, etc., from 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL of MUSIC, 509 South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Civic Orchestra of Chicago 
Presents Ambitious Program 


Apollo Club Gives Bach’s Mass—Chicago Symphony Concerts 
Attract—A Capella Choir Delights—Bertha Ott’s Sunday 
Program—German Grand Opera Company Offers 
Excellent Performances—Other Items of Interest 


Cuicaco.—That group of young musicians 
making up the Civic Orchestra of Chicago, 
who are being trained as symphony players 
under the musical direction of Frederick 
Stock and the conductorship of Eric DeLa- 
marter to fit them for places in the leading 
orchestras of the country, again displayed 
their worthy efforts in an ambitious pro 
gram at Orchestra Hall, on February 22. 

This year’s orchestra would seem to be 
me of the very best Conductor DeLamarter 
has had to work with and the results he 
obtained from this excellent body in such 
umbitious works as the E flat Symphony of 
Glazounow, and shorter numbers by Gold 
mark, Rameau, Dukas, Tschaikowsky and 
Brahms were nothing short of remarkable 
a worthy of earnest musicians 


This ts body 


support of Chicago music- 


their praise. 


deserving the 
lovers as well as 


BertHa Ortt’s SunpAy CONCERTS 
Other recitals on February 22 were given 
by Clifford Bair, tenor, at the Studebaker ; 
leon Rosenbloom, pianist, and Kai de Ver- 
mond, bass, at the Playhouse, and Vera Gil- 
lette, pianist, at the Civic Theater; all of 
which were given under the concert direc- 
tion of Bertha Ott, Inc. Miss Gillette’s re- 
cital was the reward of a recent contest 
of the Society of American Musicians. 
\potto Crus Presents Bacu’s Mass 


The 
Mass in B 


Apollo Club’s presentation of Bach’s 

minor at Orchestra Hall, on 
February 23, added to the laurels of Edgar 
Nelson, its efficient leader. Conductor Nel- 
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Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 





“His style is as admirable as his 
musicianship, and his musician- 
ship equals his vocal endow- 
ment, which is not exceeded by 
anybody nowadays.” 


Detroit News, May 17, 1930 
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BONELLI RECITAL. 
Richard Bonelli, presented in re- 
cital yesterday morning at Hotel Gib- 
son ballroom by the Matinee Musicale 
Club, justified the pleasant things 
said about him in advance notices. 

In a progtani of considerable va- 
riety and wide scope he gave his list- 
eners every opportunity to gauge the 
range and manysideness of his tal- 
ents as well as the full capabilities of 
his fine barytone voice. 

- Bonelli is an American. If his name: 
had aroused doubt on that point, his| 
singing of Carpenter's “Jazz Boys” 
dissipated the doubt, for such rhyth- 
mic spirit as he displayed in difficult) 
synmopati6on and “jazz” tempo comes} 
only innately. Foreigners seldom ac-| 
quire it. | 

Any fair apprais@ment of Bonelli’s 
voice and singing must be compli-| 
mentary. The quality of tone invar-; 
iably is pleasing and, in greater part, | 
of unusual beauty. ; Base uc- | 


tion. consistent control of breath, s&°" 
acity for large range of power and: 
color and surrietng Frexibility cou- 
pled with exceptional. enunciatery 


technique are a few nota features 
ot i cal_exmressions.* Tnerpre 
ively Bonelli convinces by his sin-. 
cerity and obvious intention to pre- 
sent his songs as art works which he 
himself has understood and which he 
means his auditors to receivé with 
equal understanding. Nothing that 
he sang yesterday was trivial, hack- 
neyed or intended merely to “get the 
audience.” ‘ Bonelli_has all the at- 
tributes of a real artist and will be a 
Welcome soloist In Cincinnat! at any 
time fortuitous circumstances brings 
him here. 4 
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son brought out singing that was firm and 
sturdy as to tone, excellent as to shading, 
exact as to pitch and well balanced. The 
Apollos are a well trained body and their 
fine singing of Bach’s difficult chorals is the 
result of much diligent rehearsing. 

The soloists accomplished beautiful work, 
particularly Mina Hager, who delivered the 
contralto parts with telling effect, proving 
herself well acquainted with Bach traditions 
and well equipped vocally and artistically to 
cope with them. Grace Holverscheid, so- 
prano; Charles Stratton, tenor, and Mark 
Love, basso, were the other assisting artists. 

Dr. Browne's LENTEN CONCERTS 

Out at St. Patrick’s Church, where Dr. 
J. Lewis Browne has officiated as organist 
and choirmaster for many years (and still 
does), a series of Sunday evening Lenten 
concerts are being given by the choir, Dr. 
Browne and soloists. The first of these, on 
February 22, presented a well arranged pro- 
gram during which the choir under Dr. 
3rowne’s leadership sang numbers from 
Rheinberger’s Stabat Mater and the Gounod- 
Bornscheim Dawn beautifully. Dr. Browne 
proved his virtuosity on the organ in a frag- 
ment from Franck’s Ruth and Bossi’s Gau- 
deamus igitur, and with a trio, in Franck’s 
Priere and d’Ortigue’s Elevation and March 
Religieuse. There were also duets sung by 
Marguerite Rudd and William Rogerson, and 
by Mary M. Farrell and Rose Lutiger Gan- 
non, and a contralto solo by Betty Bickel 
Malloy and a tenor solo by Mr. Rogerson. 

SymMpHoNY’s TuEspAy CONCERT 

The highlight of the 
Orchestra’s Tuesday afternoon concert of 
February 24 came in Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, which was made to glow in all 
its splendor through the eloquent reading ac- 
corded it by Dr. Stock and our orchestra. 
It was one of the unforgettable perform- 
ances of a season rich in magnificent per- 
formances. There were also Berlioz’ Ben- 
venuto Cellini overture and Strauss’ Emperor 
Waltzes. 

The was the first 
orchestra, who played the 
minor Concerto, 


Chicago Symphony 


cellist of the 
Saint-Saens A 


soloist 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
talented young student of the 
piano department, will play the Grieg Con- 
certo with the Steedman Symphony Or- 
chestra, Louisville, Ky., at the regular 
symphony concert on March 1. 

Tomford Harris, of the American Con- 
servatory piano faculty, appeared in recital 
at the University of South Dakota, at Ver- 
million, on February 2. 

Helen Stewig, organ pupil, 
been appointed organist at the Austin Bap- 
tist Church. James Cunliff, another pupil 
of the organ department has been engaged 
as organist at the Bowen Methodist Church. 

Stella Meyer, artist student of Allen 
Spencer, gave a lecture-recital before the 
Music Study Club of Chicago on February 
8, at the Webster Hotel. Sophie Marver, 
also a pupil of Mr. Spencer, appeared with 
success at the Wednesday evening Musicale 
of the Young Chicago Artist Series in Kim- 
ball Hall, February 18. 

Joseph Burger, baritone and 
Karleton Hackett, appeared 
Junior Friends of Art at the 
Hotel on February 10. 

Voice pupils of Alice Lee 
violin pupils of Kenneth Fiske were pre- 
sented in a studio musicale at the North 
Side branch of the American Conservatory, 
February 2. Gloria Burch Fiske and Eliza- 
beth Butz were the accompanists on this 
occasion. 

Lela Hanmer, 
of the piano faculty, 
panist in a_ recital 
Springs, (Ili.) Music 

Casler Edwards, artist 
Hackett on January 13. 
—— in a joint recital with Mrs. 

Edwards in La Grange on February 7. 

Henry Jackson, student of the piano de- 
partment, and a young pianist of outstand- 


Storm Bull, 


has _ recently 


student of 
before the 
Blackstone 


3urrow and 


artist student and member 
was soloist and accom- 
before the Western 
Club with Beulah 
pupil of Karleton 
Miss Hanmer also 
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ing ability, has just returned from a concert 
tour with Kathryn Witwer, soprano. Mor- 
timer Scheff, another talented young piano 
student, was featured recently in an inter- 
esting program at a private musicale in the 
city. 

JEANNETTE DurNO PRESENTS PUPIL 

Jeannette Durno presented Dorothy 
Wright, pianist, in a studio recital on Feb- 
ruary 15. Miss Wright played with tech- 
nical authority and interpretative insight, 
and won well merited approval from an 
interested audience. Her numbers included 
the Symphonic Etudes of Schumann, the 
Intermezzo in E flat and the Capriccio in B 
minor by Brahms, the Chopin C minor Noc- 
turne and the F major Etude from Opus 10, 
Fireworks by Debussy, Emerson Whit- 
horne’s Chimes of St. Patrick, and the 
Polonaise in E major of Liszt. 

Miss Wright also was presented in re- 
cital by the St. Cecilia Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on February 20. 


Mu Put Epsiton Sorority 


Rosalind Wallach, Flora Waalkes, Ruth 
Walmsley and Lucille Long presented the 
fourth concert of the season of Iota Alpha 
chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority at the 
Punch and Judy Theater on February 18. 


Cuicaco A CapELLA CHOIR 


The Chicago A Capella Choir would seem 
to be fulfilling the predictions made by Chi- 
cago critics last season upon its initial ap- 
pearance, judging from the magnificent 
performance they gave under its efficient 
leader, Noble Cain, at Orchestra Hall, on 
February 19. The astonishing results Mr. 
Cain obtains from his choir show him to 
be a conductor of exceptional ability and 
skill. They are destined for big things, for 
their singing is so exquisite as to approach 
the sensational. 
uicaco Musica CoLiece ACcrTIvITIES 

William Pfeiffer and Robert Long, artist 
pupils of Graham Reed, have made the fol- 
lowing appearances in the last few weeks: 
February 17, Twentieth Century Club at 
Park Ridge; February 24, Illinois Women’s 
Athletic Club and also for the Chicago 
Women’s Progressive Club at their meeting 
at the Sherman Hotel. Mr. Pfeiffer also 
appeared as soloist on the following occa- 
sions: February 18, Beverly Hills Women’s 
Club; February 20, Lyon and Healy Friday 
Evening concerts given in conjunction with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Alan Samar, student of Lillian Powers, 
furnished the accompaniments for the pro- 
gram given at the Sunday afternoon musi- 
cale and tea at the Wilson School of Music 
on February 15. 

Ralph Squires, piano student of Rudolph 
Ganz and Mollie Margolies, appeared re- 
cently in recitals at Lafayette and Morgan 
City, La. Mr. Squires has also had the 
following engagements in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 2, accompanist for Nina Bolmar of the 
Chicago Musical College faculty, at the 
People’s Church; February 6 at the Chi- 
cago Women’s Ideal Club; February 11, 
program in Rogers Park. ; 

Marguerite B. Clarke, voice student of 
Vernon Williams, sang for the Sunday 
afternoon mass meeting of the Catholic Club 
on February 15. 

Pierre Kouchneroff, artist student of 
Maurice Aronson, was the soloist at the re- 
cent meeting of the Moment Musical Club 
of Denver, Colo., under the auspices of the 
Chappell House. 

Leonard Sorkin, violinist, pupil of Max 
Fischel, and Mary McCabe, pianist, pupil 
of Edward Collins, gave a joint recital in 
the De Sales Heights Auditorium at Du- 
buque, Ia., under the auspices of the Sisters 
of the Visitation. 

Leonora Padilla, pupil of 
liams, sang a group of Spanish songs in 
costume for the faculty of Northwestern 
University at a banquet in the Drake Hotel 
on February 16. 

Edith Hymanson, student of Maurice 
Aronson, was accompanist for Oscar Chau- 


Vernon Wil- 
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CARL D. KINSEY, 
president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, who, with his wife, Edythe Kin- 
sey, secretary of the school, left Amer- 
ica a few weeks ago on the S.S. Maure- 
tania and have sent a cable from North 
Africa, that they landed there safely. 
The Kinseys are taking a two months’ 
vacation after a very strenuous season. 
On their present trip they will visit 
many countries, several of which are new 
to these two globe-trotters, who have 
crossed the ocean many times to recuper- 
ate after strenuous work at their desks. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey are in constant 
communication with the school even 
when they are away, and at long rangé 
they look after the business end of th® 
institution, the director of which is Ru- 

dolph Ganz. 





sow, violinist, at his recent recital at the 
Cordon Club. 

The opera department, under the direc- 
tion of Isaac Van Grove, presented scenes 
from three operas, Faust, La Traviata and 
Marriage of Figaro in the Little Theater. 


GuNN ScHoot ENGAGES OperRA CHORUS 
MASTER 

The Gunn School of Music makes an im- 
portant announcement of the exclusive teach- 
ing engagement of Maestro Attico Bernabini, 
for ten years chorus master of the Chicago 
Civic Opera. By special permission of the 
Choral Union, which serves the Metropoli- 
tan, Chicago Civic, Ravinia and San Fran- 
cisco opera companies, Maestro Bernabini 
will hold classes for the purpose of training 
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young singers for operatic chorus work. 
This exacting field, which offers opportunity 
for continuous and lucrative employment, 
has hitherto been practically closed to Amer- 
ican singers, for lack of opportunity to gain 
the necessary training and experience. In 
offering classes under the direction of Maes- 
tro Bernabini, the Gunn School makes pos- 
sible a new outlet for young singers, with 
training under an internationally recognized 
master of his profession. Maestro Berna- 
bini’s classes will commence on March 16. 


GERMAN GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


The German Grand Opera Company ap- 
peared at the Civic Opera House under the 
local management of Bertha Ott, Inc., Feb- 
ruary 26, 27, 28 and March 1. The season 
began with Tristan and Isolde with Johanna 
Gadski as Isolde and Carl Hartmann as Tris- 
tan. 

The second night was given to The Fly- 
ing Dutchman with Max Roth in the title 
role, Laurenz Pierot as Daland and Mar- 
garethe Baumer as Senta. Die Walkuere 
was the bill for Saturday evening, and on 
Sunday night the short season came to a 
conclusion with a presentation of Tiefland 
by D’Albert 

Inasmuch as the German Grand Opera 
Company, which is so well managed by J. J. 
Vincent and conducted by Max von Schill- 
ings, will soon appear in New York where 
the performances will be reviewed at length 
in the Musicat Courter, it seems unneces- 
sary to dwell here on the merits of the com- 
pany as a whole or to single out members of 
the company. All the singers are therefore 
praised collectively for the excellence of 
their work. Likewise tribute must be paid 
Max von Schillings for the manner in which 
the operas were presented, and had we re- 
viewed each performance we should not 
have left unnoticed the fine work of the stage 
manager nor of the chorus. In stating that 
the performances were uniformly good, we 
express not only our personal opinion but 
that of the general public. 

Henior Levy Cius 

The Heniot Levy Club held its regular 
monthly meeting in Kimball Hall on Febru- 
ary 15. A large attendance enjoyed an in- 
teresting program given by the following 
members, with Esther Goodwin, contralto, 
as guest and Fern Weaver as accompanist: 
Tessie Taislin, Hazel Johnson, Molly Green- 
field, Mary Niemann, Sylvia Gross and The- 
ophil Yoeks. 

SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Eric DeLamarter is again at the Chicago 
Symphony helm while Dr. Stock is away, 
and his program for the week-end concerts 
of February 27 and 28 featured three soloists 
and introduced a new composition from his 
pen. 

Jane Anderson, pianist; Mischa Mischa- 
koff, concertmaster, and Daniel Saidenberg, 
cellist, presented the Beethoven triple con- 
certo, giving it an exemplary performance. 

The suite from DeLamarter’s Dance of 
Life shows our assistant conductor in a some- 
what different light—he is developing into a 
modernist, yet one who still believes more in 
harmony ‘and melody than in allowing ca- 
cophony to predominate. It is inspired mu- 
sic which should lend itself well to the ballet. 
The listeners liked it immensely, and the or- 
chestra played it con amore. There was 
also a suite from Rameau’s opera, Dardanus, 
in DeLamarter’s fine transcription, which 
also was a first hearing. The overture to 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro and Georg 
Schumann’s Variations and Gigue on a 
Handel Theme, rounded out a highly enjoy- 
able program, played with effective contrast, 
skill and fine art. 


FRANK WALLER Pupits Give RECITALS 

Elsa Marquette, soprano, pupil of Frank 
L. Waller of the Gunn School of Music, 
gave a recital at the Proviso Township High 
School Auditorium on February 20. Not 
yet twenty years of age, Miss Marquette dis- 
played a soprano voice of beautiful quality, a 
fine legato, and ample temperamental warmth. 
In giving this recital for the benefit of the 
unemployed relief fund of the Kiwanis Club, 
Miss Marquette showed her appreciation of 
the Club’s generosity in raising a fund for 
her musical education. It is worthy of note 
that an audience of over twelve hundred as- 
sembled to applaud the young singer. 

On the same evening Charles Rogers, an- 
other pupil of Mr. Waller, appeared as solo- 
ist and leader of the Lake Forest Academy 
at their midseason concert. 

On February 18, Adele Strohmeyer, solo- 
ist of the First Christian Science Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., appeared as soloist with 
the Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra in 
their last broadcast of the season, singing the 
Samson and Delilah aria and Wagner’s 
Traume. 


MME. Satr-Rosine witH CHICAGO COLLEGE 
or Music 

The Chicago College of Music announces 
the affiliation of Mme. Sair-Rosine, dramatic 
mezzo soprano, late of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, London, and soloist of the Bee- 
thoven Choir of Berlin, and who has con- 
certized extensively in leading European 
music centers. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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World Famous 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
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HERBERT BUTLER 
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LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS’ CONCERT APRIL 21 


Stokowski to Conduct—Prominent Soloists in Stage Works by Stravinsky and Prokofieff— 
Proceeds to Go to National Music League 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 

This year the League of Composers will 
again present modernistic works at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, in association with the 


STRAVINSKY, 


Philadelphia Orchestra Association. The 
date of the performance is April 21, and the 
works to be given are Oedipus Rex, by Stra- 
vinsky, and Pas d’Acier, by Prokofieff. 

As is customary in the League of Com- 
posers productions, there will be on this oc- 
casion innovations of a rather startling char- 
acter. The most striking will be huge 
sculptured images and the use of a .loud 
speaker which will transmit the voice of an 
invisible narrator who explains and com- 
ments on the action at frequent intervals dur 
ing the performance. The sculptured images 
interpret the physical action. They will 
move on a high platform with lofty and 
restrained gestures as in the spirit of archaic 
tragic drama. This plan has been evolved 
by Stokowski and Robert Edmond Jones, 
the scenic artist who is designing the pro- 
duction. 


VARGARET MATZENAUER 

In every essential the presentation of the 
Stravinsky work will be different from the 
versions given either in concert form as 
presented in America, or dramatically as it 
was offered to audiences in (Paris and Berlin. 
The usual painted drop and hackneyed scenic 
properties are absent. The background will 
be dim and mysterious, and will have depth. 
Lights will fall on each huge, sculptured 
form as it moves in harmony with the voice 
of the singer who sits below in the costumed 
group. These singers, who interpret the 
voices and characters of the play or opera, 
will be grouped in a solid mass along the 
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Teacher of 


CAROL DEIS 


1930 Atwater Kent National Winner 
who, in life story, states 
“The sure, unfaltering accompaniment of 
June Buriff, my teacher, was a tremendous 
asset.”’ 








stage level below the platform on which are 
the sculptured figures and the loud speaker 
which reproduces the voice of the narrator. 

The figures are by Remo Bufano after de- 
signs made by Mr. Jones. Bufano presented 
somewhat similar work in the League of 
Composers’ production of El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro in 1925. The figures will be 
operated by Mr. Bufano and his assistants. 


Hlartsook photo 
PAUL ALTHOUSE 


The singers will be headed by Margaret 
Matzenauer as Jocasta and Paul Althouse 
as Oedipus. Rudinov will sing the roles of 
Creon and the Messenger, Sigurd Nillsen 
that of Tiresias, and Daniel Healey that of 
ihe Shepherd. The Harvard Glee Club, 
trained by Archibald T. Davidson, will both 
sing and impersonate ie chorus at the New 
York performance. For the Philadelphia 
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SERGE PROKOFIEFF, 
a Caricature by Aline Fruhauf. 
performances on April 10, 11 and 13, the 
Princeton Glee Club will perform, these 
duties, for which it has been prepared by 
Alexander Russell. 

Prokofieff’s Pas d’Acier has been provided 
with a new scenario by Lee Simonson. 





Antonietta Stabile in Italian Plays 


By special request Antonietta Stabile is 
presenting three Pirandello Plays on Monday 
afternoons at the home of Mrs. Walter, 375 
Park Avenue. I] Piacere dell’ onesta was 
given on March 2. Vestire gl’ignudi is sched- 
uled for March 9 and Come tu mi vuoi for 
March 16. Miss Stabile, who is under the 
management of Bertha Zobel, is well known 
for the presentation of Italian plays and also 
for her impersonations of operatic characters. 


Sukoenig Plays Five Engagements 


During the past few weeks, Sidney Su- 
koenig, pianist, was busily engaged with ap- 
pearances at Great Neck, L. L., in a joint 
program with Elda Vettori of the Metropol- 
itan Opera, and in New York in programs 
for the Ethical Culture Society, the Junior 
Federation, the patients of Montefiore Hos- 
pital, and the Temple Emanu-El Men’s Club. 
Mr. Sukoenig is already planning two Car- 
negie Hall recitals for the early fall, and ex- 
pects to do big things next year. 


Levitzki to Tour Australia 
Mischa Levitzki left New York for the 
Pacific Coast on March 3, and is sailing for 


Australia on March 11 from San Francisco 
on the S.S. Matsonia. This will be the 
pianist’s second tour of Australia and New 
Zealand, having made a similar tour in 1921. 
At that time it was one of the greatest suc- 
cesses achieved by any pianist. 

On the way he will give two concerts in 
Honolulu, March 20 and 24. He leaves 
Honolulu on March 25, and will begin his 
Australian concert series about April 16. 
Among the cities Mr. Levitzki will visit will 
be Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Perth. In New Zealand he will play in Oak- 
land, Wellington, Christchurch and possibly 
Dunedin if he has time. 

He will finish by the end of August and 
will sail from Perth for Egypt. In October 
he will have a tour of the near East and 
from there will go to Europe where he will 
tour during November, December and the 
first part of January. With the close of his 
European tour he will return to the states. 

Since his first Australian tour Mr. Le- 
vitzki has been in the Orient; readily might 
it be said of him that he is a greatly traveled 
artist and wherever he goes he is most pop- 
ular. At the time of his first visit to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand he had as many as 
forty-two concerts, and again this trip he 
has between forty-five and fifty dates. 
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invariably draw a large and distinguished audience.”—The Sun. 
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Theodore Strack Wins Favor 
Everywhere 


Theodore Strack, who came to the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera as a leading German tenor, 
is everywhere winning the praise of the 
public and the press, and he proved one of 
the most popular singers during the Chicago 
Opera Company’s recent stay in Boston. The 
critics of that city were lavish in their 
praise of him. 

H. T. Parker, of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, called his Tristan incomparable 
on the American, and maybe, on the German 
stage, and he found that Mr. Strack sings 


THEODORE STRACK 

the relentless music without once forcing or 
distorting tones, but instead measures and 
colors it; and the same writer was no less 
eulogious in his praise of Strack’s portrayal 
of the role. Greater Tristans, all things 
considered, than Mr. Strack’s have been 
less effective than was he last evening in his 
portrayal of the wounded knight’s love-sick 
delirium, in his raptures at the thought of 
Isolde’s coming and in his sustaining of the 
mood of the suspenseful ecstasy until the 
great moment of her arrival, according to 
Warren Storey Smith, of the Boston Post, 
who further stated that here, as through 
much of the first act, the true and essential 
Tristan was revealed. When Mr. Strack 
sang Tannhauser, Moses Smith, of the Bos- 
ton Evening American, found him not 
merely a tenor, but an able singing actor, 
who invested the character with a plausible 
appearance for the eye, giving illusion, by 
tone and gesture, of the knight surfeited with 
Venus’ charms in the first act and tortured 
with remorse in the third act and that he 
sang beautifully in this final scene. 


De Horvath “Thrills” Civic Music 
Association Audience 


When she appeared on the Civic Music 
Association course in Raleigh, N. C., on 
January 28, Cecile de Horvath created a 
veritable furore. The audience refused to 
leave the hall until she had played countless 
encores and the following day the Raleigh 
News and Observer carried the headline, 
“Pianist Thrills Local Audience”. By her 
very small, in fact quite petite, appearance, 
gracious manner and brimful and running 
over with personal magnetism, this gifted 
pianist had won her audience even before 
she struck a note, according to the re- 
viewer for that paper. That at first one 
was almost disturbed by the thought of 
such a dainty little body carrying out such 
a big program, but that one was soon caught 
up and enmeshed in the magic web of this 
wizard of the keyboard, who puts one at ease 
and gives one a sense of confidence in her 
mastery of the instrument, was the opinion 
expressed by this writer. He further stated 
that her playing was characterized through- 
out her program by an unusual series of 
sense of rhythm, wide variety of tone color, 
and a poetic concept of each offering. 


Frances Nash Premieres 
Dobrowen Concerto 


At a concert of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the early part of December, 
Frances Nash, one of the foremost Ameri- 
can pianists, played the C sharp minor con- 
certo of Issai Dobrowen, who conducted the 
orchestra on that evening. It was the first 
performance of the concerto anywhere. 
Pianist and composer earned an ovation, 
which was echoed in the press the follow- 
ing day. 

“Frances Nash played with elegant tech- 
nic and abundant temperament,” said the 
Bérsen Zeitung. “The audience showered 
the soloist, as well as the composer, with en- 
thusiastic plaudits.” In the Tagliche Rund- 
schau one reads: “Dobrowen’s piano con- 
certo had its first performance. It was 
played by Frances Nash, an excellent pianist 
who, with her extraordinary technical ac- 
complishments did much to make the work 
successful.” 
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Merle Armitage Writes 
Kreutzberg 


MERLE ARMITAGE 
ENTERPRISES 
704 Auditorium Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


February 21, 1931. 
Dear Mr. Kreutzberg: 


I shall have been negligent in a 
point of duty unless I tell you how 
profoundly your performances have 
appealed to me. 

To suddenly come upon a person so 
aware of the important things in this 
sea of the mediocre in which we all 
live, is nothing less than a very thrill- 
ing experience. 

I had never expected to see a dancer 
who was aware of the meaning of De- 
bussy, the brilliant satire of Picasso, 
the most virile poetry of the Greeks, 
the majesty of Ming sculpture. 

Most of the dancers whom I have 
seen, have had brains only in their 
feet. 

Without an attempt to flatter, and 
Mr. Wagner will tell you that I am 
neither a celebrity hunter nor a senti- 
mentalist, it can be fairly and honestly 
said that your performances are the 
only really creative efforts I have seen 
in the theatre in many years. You 
are the first one to advance the dance 
since Isadora Duncan. 

In a world of movies, cheap and 
shoddy theatrical performances, and 
imitative and derivative “artists” and 
performers, your appearances come 
like a breath of fresh air. 

And in Charles L. Wagner you 
have the one man in America with 
imagination enough to properly ex- 
ploit and manage your unique offer- 
ing. 

Write me the name of the publisher 
of your book, in Germany. I shall 
then order one. 

Cordially, 


(Signed) Merte ARMITAGE. 











Huber Writes of Music in 
Baltimore 


Frederick R. Huber, municipal director 
of music in Baltimore, writes of the prog- 
ress of his work in a recent Baltimore 
Municipal Journal. Mr. Huber points out 
the fact that Baltimore stands as an ex- 


FREDERICK R. HUBER 
ample to other American cities in that its 
symphony orchestra was established and is 
maintained from tax appropriation. The 
present conductor of the orchestra, George 
Siemonn, is a native of Baltimore ‘and Mr. 
Huber and his associates are giving spe- 
cial consideration to the performance of 
works of American composers. Mr. Huber 
feels that municipal control of music activ- 
ities would do much to foster the growth 
of music in America. 

The article further points out the growth 
in scope and appeal of the Young People’s 
Concert series which the Baltimore Sym- 


phony Orchestra offers. They have also 
done a great deal to promote musical educa- 
tion among colored people, both children 
and adults, and have added works of colored 
composers to the municipal music library. 

“This department (the Municipal Music 
Department) has no duplicate among the 
city governments of our country,” says Mr. 
Huber. He believes that their activities 
have focused upon Baltimore the atten- 
tion of musically-minded citizens of America. 
This is attested by the many requests for 
information from city governments and 
civic agencies. 











Syracuse Orchestra Plays Three 
Grainger Works 


Three Grainger orchestral compositions, 
performed recently by the Syracuse Sym- 
phony Orchestra, assisted by Ella and 
Percy Grainger, aroused a capacity audi- 
ence in Lincoln Hall to unusual demonstra- 
tions of enthusiasm. The works performed 
were To a Nordic |Princess, conducted by 
Mr. Grainger, Handel in the Strand, a clog 
dance, and Spoon River, conducted by Mr. 
Shavitch. The applause following the con- 
cluding number was so spontaneous and in- 
sistent that the composer played his Shep- 
herd’s Hey, a piece which always is sure to 
please any Grainger audience. In review- 
ing this concert for the Syracuse Herald, 
Martha Wheatley had the following to say 
regarding To a Nordic Princess: “In mood 
a thanksgiving song, the composition be- 
gins gently with seventeen single instru- 
ments, wind, strings, piano and celesta. It 
moves melodically and many-voicedly upon 
a harmonic background and gathers in tonal 
strength, taking in the full orchestra and 
pipe organ. There is a clear cut sparkle 
in some places and lovely sentiment and a 
tender mood, as well as joyousness. 

Thola Tabor Schenk, the critic for the 
Syracuse Journal American, said that, “As 
if infused with electric energy inspired hy 
the initial appearance of Percy Grainger 
before a Syracuse audience the Symphony 
Orchestra, with Vladimir Shavitch conduct- 
ing, did itself proyd in the seventh concert 
at Lincoln Hall. Mr. Grainger’s unusual 
lively arrangement of Handel in the Strand 
quite took the delighted audience by storm; 
the sincere tenderness of mood in To a 
Nordic Princess makes itself manifest in 
lovely melodies that weave and swell and 
ebb against the tonal + sige of the or 
gan; and the skill of Mr. Grainger in de- 
veloping homely melodies into artistic set- 
ting quite modern in treatment showed in 
the American folk dance. Spoon River.” 

According to William Henry Tuckley in 
the Syracuse Post-Standard: “Percy 
Grainger and his merry tunes brought ai 
effective climax to the fine program which 
Mr. Shavitch had arranged for the seventh 
symphony concert. Mr. Grainger was aided 
and abetted by his wife, acquired since his 
last visit here, and the pair shared in the 
ovation after three of the Australian pian- 
ist’s compositions. So insistent was the 
applause that the last of the three pieces 
had to be repeated and a second encore 
played.” 
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Leslie Re-engaged by German 
Singing Society 

Due to the success she achieved the last 
time she sang for the Metropolitan District 
of the Arbeiter Saengerbund of America, 
Grace Leslie has been re-engaged by this 
organization for a concert in Paterson, N. J., 
on July 4, This will make the second appear- 
ance of the season for the contralto in 
Paterson, as she sings there on March 10 
in an operatic program with Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano, and Frederic Baer, baritone. 
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Billions of dollars are to be put into New York 
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est has climbed down completely from the peak of 


heard in week, 


imspiration 


Why is it 


actors 


that 
consider 
when, 
friends who are 


orchestral musicians, opera sing- 
conductors and managers 
as a matter of fact, they 
giving them 


ers and 
their worst enemies, 
are their friends 

their livelihood to boot. 


best 


The folk | that 


call the great Polish pianist 
*Paderooski,” al 


ilso used to SAY “Neesel,” when they 
‘the late founder of the famous Quar- 
Chen, too, there are the 
make the “K” 


meant Kneisel, 
tet bearing his name. 
don’t laugh, except 


pers¢ ms 


sadly—who 
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silent in Knabe, 


Pagliacci. 


and make the “g” very distinct in 


a 
Coal, oil, wheat, and steel, engage the attention 
of the world much more than does music. Maybe 
that is what ails the world at the present time. 
Meistersinger is a healthful opera. During the 
current week at the Metropolitan, Wagner’s vital 
opus was the only one in which none of the charac- 
ters died from any cause whatsoever. 
applicants have registered 
York Music Week this 
hard times are or 
who want to be 


It is reported that more 
for contests of the New 
year than last. No matter how 
how severe competition, people 
musicians will be. 


The English gentleman who recently crossed an 
hitherto inaccessible part of the Sahara desert, re- 
ports that as he traversed the desolate sands, he 
heard mysterious music borne upon the African 
winds. That comes from turning on some of the 
radios too loudly from Cairo to Cape Town. 


“It never rains but it pours.” Only a few weeks 
ago we had an operatic sensation at the Metropolitan, 
and last week again we have an operatic sensation 
at the Central Park Theater, being the screen pro- 
duction of Pagliacci. This latest operatic sensation 
got almost as much in the way of press comment as 
did “Peter.” 

Fraser Gange and Schumann fared badly from 
the printer’s devils last week. One paper describes 
the Dichterliebe as being composed by Schausman, 
and another paper turns Gange into Gauge. Other- 
wise the papers faithfully set forth the facts that 
Mr. Gange knows how to sing and that Schumann 
knew how to compose. 


Oxford University Press is to publish shortly a 
new edition of Chopin’s works, edited by Maurice 
Cauchie (and based on original manuscripts) which 
i announced as being “full of surprises.” Some 
unprejudiced observers doubtless are of the opinion 
that Chopin’s works have been surprising for a 
great many years, in spite of Mr. Cauchies’ reported 
novel disclosures. 

. 6 

\t a concert of modern music given by Quinto 
Maganini (not Paganini) at Roerich Museum the 
other evening, he said: “If we sound right when 
we play this piece we are wrong; if we sound wrong 
we are right.” This referred to a sonata by Hinde- 
mith. In these words Maganini faithfully described 
the opinion of modern music that is held by many 
reactionary music lovers. 

adjourned this week 

established a Ministry of Fine Arts, 
tional Conservatory or Grand Opera, or 
medals, or pensions, or both, to well-known Ameri- 
can composers. On the other hand, the late revered 
Congress spent much time and concern over farmers, 
soldiers, bootleggers, and public utility grabbers. 
\re musicians persons, anyway ? 


without having 
founded a Na- 
awarded 


Cr mgress 


Mascagni has generally been known as a composer 
of a single successful work, but the revival of his 
Iris at the Metropolitan somewhat discredits this 
belief. It is a pity that some of his other things 
are not also revived. Though none of them have 
the melodic beauty of Cavalleria, yet they are not 
so entirely without value that they should be com- 
pletely dropped from the repertory. 

Probably the duly. musical amateur who leads his 
own symphony in New York City is Justice Leopold 
Prince of the Kighth District Municipal Court. It 
is said that he conducts an orchestra of fifty-two 
which meets once a week, generally on Friday nights, 
for rehearsal, and also about once a week gives a 
public recital. This is his hobby, and he says that if 
he could find a place large enough he would increase 
the membership to 100. Justice Prince, in spite of 
the fact that he has been on the bench for twenty- 
one years, still finds time to fiddle. 


- ° 


After the second presentation of Peter Ibbetson, 


W. J. Henderson of the Sun had the following to 
say: “It was heard by hundreds of representatives 
of the outer intelligentsia, bourgeoisie and prole- 
tariat, all of whom honored it with moderate demon- 


strations of approval and polite palms of triumph . . . 


If any people wept they sat on the Fortieth Street 
side of the house. This observer observes on the 
other side, and has seen no tears at either perform- 
mance Most of the (musical) delineation is 
instrumental. The statue is in the orchestra, the 
pedestal on the stage.” 
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Taylor's Opera 


Taylor’s opera has started a critical conflict which 
has added to the gaiety of a rather dull time. The 
critics, being music critics, have insisted upon tak- 
ing into consideration the music of the work. Clearly 
the error was on the part of the newspaper editors 
who assigned to this critical task music rather than 
dramatic reporters. Natural enough, since the work 
was given in the Metropolitan Opera House. And 
so the battle wages. 

Meanwhile, the fact seems to have been over- 
looked that Taylor has written the first work of its 
kind, in spite of some tentative experiments by 
Wagner, Debussy, Pizzetti, et al. Taylor’s work is 
neither music nor drama—nor yet music-drama. Nor 
is it drama with incidental music, though that is the 
nearest possible brief description of it. 

Whatever it may be, and by whatever name the 
form may ultimately come to be known, it has 
assuredly solved the problem of American opera (if 
we are to believe all of the disagreeable things that 
have been said about Americans’ lack of taste. 

There are not, so we are told, sufficient genuine 
music lovers in America to support the most eco- 
nomical presentations of opera for the sake of the 
music, even when the music is by the most gifted 
of opera composers. Taylor has had the practical 
wisdom to offer the American public what it so 
greatly loves—a highly romantic play. The words, 
to be sure, are not actually spoken, but to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes they are, so direct and 
unmusical is the recitative. And the music is care- 
fully made so as not to interfere with the complete 
presentation of the text. 

Under these circumstances, questions as to whether 
the music is “good” or not cease to be of impor- 
tance. The music is certainly “good” for what it 
is intended: a gentle and not too aggressive back- 
ground for the words, something to fill in pauses in 
the text, something one is able to forget all about 
through much of the moving drama. 

As already said, the problem of opera for Amer- 
icans has been solved. There are many American 
composers who could have done what Taylor has 
done, if they had only had the practical sense to 
think of it. They did not. They insisted upon 
thinking of opera as music. They need no longer 
do that. What they must consider is not musical 
ideas but successful stage plays suitable to incidental 
musical setting or a musical background. 

One musician who has composed operas was heard 
to remark that this was a worse problem than the 
other. “What do I know about plays?” he said. 
“Unless a play has been turned into opera I care 
nothing about it. Same as poetry. I never read 
poetry. It means nothing to me until it has had 
music set to it, and even then, it is the music that 
interests me. And what do I care about the mean- 
ings of the texts of foreign languages ? 
When such great songs are arranged for violin or 
other instruments they are just as beautiful. Cer- 
tainly, I am inspired by the words when I write 
songs or operas, but there the matter ends. If I 
am not inspired to write music of lasting worth 
nothing more is to be said.” 

Ah! Quite so. But the public thinks otherwise. 
The public wants thrills and cares not how or where 
it gets them. So far as the musical stage play is 
concerned, it has voted for such comic opera as in- 
cludes a certain element of romance. In other 
words, spoken words alternated with musical pieces. 
Taylor has developed the form so as to present 
a serious play with spoken words and continuous 
music, some of it in the form of set musical pieces. 
That “Peter” will have success goes without saying ; 
that it would have a greater and more lasting suc- 

if the set pieces were more distinctly separate 
numbers is also probably true. 

At all events, Taylor has pointed out the way to 
other Americans. Find a perfect play, an assured 
success, and be careful not to write any music to it 
that will interfere with complete understanding of 


the words, and there you have it! 


songs in 


cess 11 


Plain Sqveaiciay 


The newspaper advertisements of John McCor- 
mack’s recital when he was presented in Chicago by 
Bertha Ott not long ago are worthy of the con- 
sideration of every sincere music lover. The ad- 
vertisement makes a direct reference to the limita- 
tions of radio by calling attention to the fact that 
the four thousand people who could hear him at the 
Civic Opera House would in addition “come under 
the spell of the McCormack smile and personality, 
something which, with all due respect to radio, talk 
ing machines, ete., no mechanical device can repro- 
duce.” 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Arturo Toscanini’s feats of musical memorizing, 
exhibited in concert and opera, will remain a tradi- 
tion for many a long year, as they are not likely to 
be duplicated in the near future. 

Nikisch was the only conductor whose mnemonic 
achievements even approximated those of Toscanini. 
Hans von Bitlow was another marvel. His belief 
in musical performances without notes went so far 
that, as is well known, when he was leader of the 
famous Meiningen Orchestra, he made that whole 
body play Beethoven symphonies from memory. Of 
the younger baton wielders, the best memory prob- 
ably belongs to Stokowski, who nearly always dis- 
dains personal use of the printed page at his concerts. 

Although conductors able to discard their scores 
do not seem to be many, prodigious memory is rather 
a common trait with pianists. Of all the celebrated 
keyboard artists only two had a notoriously bad 
memory, Pugno and Madeline Schiller. They al- 
ways scanned the printed music when playing in 
public. Reisenauer was an occasional offender in 
that regard, and De Pachmann does likewise when 
he has an off day with certain composers. 

Liszt, phenomenal in everything, never forgot a 
composition he had ever seen or heard. His reper- 
toire consisted of practically everything in music. 
He was the pioneer of recitals played from memory, 
and discarded printed notes even in chamber music 
performances. Dr. J. Leonard Corning contributed 
an article (Musical Memory) to the Medical Record 
in which he wrote that “during a protracted series of 
concerts Rubinstein played upon the piano more than 
a thousand compositions.” ‘That is a gross exaggera- 
tion. The series of concerts referred to (the pro- 
grams were published in Variations several years 
ago) were the famous seven historical recitals, which 
embraced less than 150 works, all told. The accepted 
concert repertoire for pianists does not contain as 
many as 1,000 pieces. 

Of later players, Franz Rummel possessed a re- 
markable memory, and New York heard him in 
nearly every standard composition for the keyboard. 
Godowsky gave a remarkable course of recitals here, 
covering all the celebrated works. One might drag 
him from bed at some weird hour of the night, place 
him at the piano, and call upon him to perform suc- 
cessively any number of piano works, ancient or 
modern, by composers of standing. Rosenthal is 
another wizard of memory. If shown only two or 
three printed measures of piano music he is able to 
tell at once to which composition they belong. Busoni 
used to play every composer en masse, and for one 
thing, did all the standard piano concertos in public 
at a number of Berlin concerts which he gave for 
that especial purpose. Half a dozen contemporary 
players have regaled concertgoers with the complete 
preludes and etudes of Chopin, and two or three 
waded through all the Beethoven sonatas except 
those for juvenile use, op. 49, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Levitzki once offered four Beethoven sonatas at a 
single concert. I believe that Risler went him one 
better with five, and d’Albert holds the record, with 
six. Samuels did Bach courses comprising most of 
the works for clavier. 

Wholesalers exist also among the violinists, partic- 
ularly those who have taken to exposing at a single 
concert all of the Paganini Caprices or all of Bach’s 
works for unaccompanied violin solo. I once heard 
Felix Berber play nine violin concertos at three 
concerts, but doubtless the feat could be duplicated 
at any time by Spalding, Flesch, Elman, Kreisler, 
Szigeti, Heifetz, and a dozen others, perhaps even 
including Yehudi Menuhin. 

Singers now are forced to memorize their recital 
programs, and vocalists able to go through the whole 
set of Miiller songs or the Frauen or Dichter cycles 
are fairly plentiful. 

Unfortunately, however, the singer who warbles a 
two page ballad about “lo-o-o-ve,” and keeps eyes 
glued on the sheet, and phrases with the shoulders, 
is not yet quite extinct. 

Cellists who play an “a” and “b” on a program 
are considered to have a large repertoire. If they 
ever attempt such morceaux from notes, they should 
be stoned. 

2 Re ® 

The New York World no longer exists (it has 
been merged with the Telegram) and _ therefore 
Samuel Chotzinoff, its former music critic, is auto- 
matically retired from the field of tonal reviewing. 
His going is to be regretted, and if the wish of many 
might be fulfilled, he would soon be writing again 


on some other New York daily paper. Chotzinoff’s 
articles were well informed, just, and of excellent 
literary merit. He played no favorites and told the 
truth without apology or reservation. He is a pro- 
nounced loss to the ever decreasing fold of music 
critics in New York. This town now has only three 
English morning journals, exclusive of the Telegraph 
(a sporting paper) and two tabloids. 
2 Rm ® 

This winter will be remembered for the public 
run on the banks, and the pianistic run on Chopin’s 
B minor sonata, and the Fantasia in C major by 
Schumann. 

eR 

The history of Wagner’s Walkiire at the Metro- 
politan is significant. Under Stanton’s management 
the work was heard there 29 times; under Abbey, 
Schoeffel, and Grau, 2; under Grau, 19; under 
Conried, 16; under Gatti-Casazza, 100. The century 
mark was reached with the Walktire performance of 
last week. 

2 Rm ® 
Heard over the radio last Sunday, while writing 
this page, the Dvorak New World Symphony 
sounded much more vital and compelling than the D 
minor Symphony by Schumann. ‘The latter was one 
of my boyhood enthusiasms, when my father and | 
used to spend our Sunday afternoons playing all the 
symphonies as duets on the piano. These days all of 
us doubtless feel sad heartache when we remember 
the musical enthusiasms of our youth, and consider 
what is offered us in their place. 
2 RR 

And that reminds me. Herbert Peyser, occa- 
sional but always weighty and interesting Berlin con- 
tributor to the New York Sunday Times, tells its 
readers in the issue of March 1 that Jonny Spielt 
Auf is now “almost as dead as the dodo throughout 
Germany.” How quickly we moderns order such 
things. It took the dodo many centuries to disappear. 

2 Rm ® 

A German critic describes a new violin concerto, 
by Fritz Theil, as being “romantic and colorful.” 
Has this fellow Theil gone daft? 

2 Rp eR 

Grand opera made profitable? Well, perhaps, if 
Sir Thomas Beecham is not dreaming idly. He says 
that he will soon present a new financial plan for 
Covent Garden, London, which will enable that an- 
cient operatic institution ‘“‘to cover expenses and even 
to make profits.” A breathless world awaits the 
Beecham remedy. May it be as successful as his 
papa’s pills. 

2 RF 
New York, February 24, 1931. 
Dear Variations: 

I meant to drop you a line as to the recent Variations in 
which you say that you are often chided for writing in a 
lighter vein about music. ; 

Just for one, speaking for myself, and with the possible 
chance that the “bouquet of words” may be as acceptable 
now as a much larger “bouquet of flowers” when you can't 
smell them, I am sure it can at least do you no harm to 
know that you have given me many a chuckle (that is the 
usual fortissimo of my mirth) and that I get more pleasure 
from your Musicat Courter squibs than from any other 
publication of the day, bar none! 

Of course I do not always agree with you 
spoil the fun. 

Especially as to Parsifal at Bayreuth under Muck, one 
story; at the Metropolitan—well, the less said the better, 
perhaps ! : 

The art of slyly and humorously slipping over ideas to the 
reader, apparently not in serious vein, is to my mind the 
only really serious way of writing on musical and art sub 
jects in general. All that is necessary is to know one’s sub- 
ject thoroughly, be a master of English, have wit and humor, 
good sense, and general all round ability, etc. } 

Accept this little applause card, get out your “Wurzbur- 
ger” issue, and have a seidel or two with 

Yours cordially, 


that would 


ARCHER GIBSON. 
February 24, 1931. 
rn 
Writing in the Evening Post of February 27, its 
music critic, Oscar Thompson, says about the third 
(C minor) symphony by Saint-Saens: ““The conclu 
sion is brilliantly prepared, but most of what must 
be pondered along the way possesses little but a suave 
address, the orotund vaporings of a gifted dabbler 
in sonorous sounds; the adroitly empty profundity 
of one of the wisest of those greatly gifted musical 
savants to whom genius was denied.” 
\ nd 
Was Saint-Saens really as bad as that, Oscar? 
Surely his piano, violin, and cello concertos, some 
of his symphonies and chamber music, his Samson 
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and Delilah, Henry VIII, Gavotte, Le Deluge, sym- 
phonic poems, two piano Variations on a theme by 
Beethoven, Rondo Capriccio for violin, and dozens 
of shorter compositions, are not the work of a mere 
dabbler who produced vaporings of empty profund- 
ity. 

It used to help a composer to die; now it seems 
to be a great mistake. 

ze FF 

Saint-Saens, as a dabbler, first patterned his mu- 
sical foundations after Bach and Beethoven, and 
later made masterful partial adoption of the methods 
of Wagner and Liszt. He was also a great organ- 
ist, a remarkable pianist, and a critic and essayist 
of unusual skill, style, and authority. Among the 
best articles ever published by the Musitcat Courter 
were several which Saint-Saens wrote for this paper. 

nRe, 

Charlie Chaplin confided to this department that 
he does not like opera. He alluded to it as being 
like ‘‘slow motion pictures with too much music.” 

eee 

Under the title of The Crutches of Criticism, a 
gentleman whose name is not unknown to operatic 
fame, sends a list of “aged, wornout, decayed, 
and infirm critical adjectives,” which he terms, 
“candidates for permanent shelter in the charity 
hospital,” but he asks me not to print his sugges- 
tions. I comply with his wish, but there is no obli- 
gation to deter me from compiling some deserving 
“candidates” of my own, which seem to have earned 
carefree comfort for their declining years. They 
are these: 

“He was an ardent Radames.” 

“Her voice was in its best estate.” 

“Beethoven, the Jove of music.” 

“Bach, the father of the fugue.” 

‘Bach, the cantor of Leipsic.” 

“He was a sardonic Scarpia.” 

“She was a mellifluous Gilda.” 

“The rest of the cast was adequate.” 

“The conductor revealed the spirit of the score.” 

“The cigarette smoking Sibyl of Seville.” 

“The fatal facility of Saint-Saéns.” 

“Tsolde, the Irish princess.” 

“He was a sympathetic Wolfram.” 

“Aida, the royal slave.” 

“He was a malevolent Sparafucile.” 

“Her Brtinnhilde lacked breadth.” 

““A mine of melody.” 

“The saintly Elisabeth.” 

“The virginal Elsa.” 

“The brasses were too prominent.” 

“She did not suggest the spirituality of the role.” 

“The lost art of bel canto.” 

“Digital dexterity.” 

“Acidulous top tones.” 

“Worn middle register.” 

“Pyrotechnical flights.” 

“Numerous recalls rewarded the artist.” 

Personally, I feel like endowing a special bed for 
“render,” “rendering,” 
“rendition.” 


“to render,” “rendered,” and 


2 Rm ® 

One of Liszt’s piano sonatas is “After Dante.” 
Very far after. 

2 eR ® 

“No more first class fiction is being produced 
these days,” says an English reviewer. Evidently 
he has never heard a travelling concert manager 
trying to sell his artists to Madam President of the 
local music club. 

td td - 

It is instructive to see what Dr. Mandel Sher- 
man, Georgia child psychologist, has figured out 
painstakingly. He says there are 2,124 different 
ways in which a child can annoy a parent. On the 
other hand, so far as the child is concerned, all the 
2,124 annoyances seem combined into one, when 
the parent says to the child: “Stop playing that 
radio, and go and practise your scales on the violin.” 

zRre 

As far as it has gone, the second quarter of the 
twentieth century seems exactly like the first. Peo 
ple still applaud high tones at the opera. 

ey Fe FR 

“If half-baked bread gives one indigestion,” que 
ries J. W. D., “what is the feeling one experiences 
when listening to a half-baked recital performer?” 

ry» Fr FF 


The place of the piano used to be in the home; 
now it seems to have been moved into the jazz 
bands. 


PR FR 
Lou Tellegen, former husband of Geraldine 
Farrar, is out with a book called Women Have 
Been Kind. One commentator amends the title to 
Women Have Been Kind—of Silly. Another critic 
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suggests that the volume should have been called Kiss 
and Teilegen. 

At any rate, Lou spills his confessions freely and 
unsparingly. The average American male reader 
of the book will feel himself growing angrier with 
each page. If he gets through many of them with- 
out feeling his boot-toe itch, he deserves the next 
peace award of the Nobel committee. 

In keeping with the character of the Tellegen 
book, is the style in which it is written, “a style that 
has all the elegance, ” says one reviewer, “of a 
quirked little finger and all the glitter of a pair of 
new rubbers Mr. Tellegen’s English is of the 
fanciest persuasion.” 

The same estimator 
the way, that Mr. 


continues: “It develops, by 
Tellegen is no slouch as a linguist. 
He has French, Flemish, Dutch and Portuguese 
right where he‘ wants them. But Russian, alas, 
threw him. Although he embarked on a nice long 
jaunt with a lady called Sonia, and though she did 
everything she could, he confesses that ‘to this day 
I know only one word of Russian.’ The word, as 
one can doubtless go without saying, must have been 
‘da.’ 
nme 

One reads a literary magazine, by the way, 
that a volume to be published shortly is entitled, 
The Book of the Damned. No, it probably does 
not treat of music critics. 

nme 

The outlook for modernistic music is at this writ- 
ing, prevailingly cloudy with shifting winds of pub- 
lic opinion, prevailing critical abuse, and only occa- 
sional thin rifts of the sunshine of praise. 

eRe 

My choice for comparative permanency among 
the best known modernists, is Serge Prokofieff. 

nRme 

An example of the nonsense which even great 
authors frequently write about music, may be found 
in Coleridge’s Table Talk, and reads like this: “The 
best sort of music is what it should be, sacred; the 
next best, the military, has fallen to the lot of the 
devil. 

A lesser writer, Rowland Hill, also speaking of 
music, likewise mentioned Satan, but with more jus- 
tice than Coleridge. The Hill thought ran as fol- 
lows: “Why should the Devil have all the good 
tunes ?” 

eRe 

A French magazine publishes an article called 
The Intelligence of the Musician. The article 1 
very short. 

eReR 

Coloratura singing is dead, all the wiseacres as- 
sured us a few months ago. Lily Pons appears to 
have done some successful pulmotoring. 

eRe, 


A report rife this week says that the MusicaL 
Cou _ has purchased and will merge with, the 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, Saturday 
Evening Post, Liberty, Collier’s, and the Ladies 
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Inquiry at the MusicaAL CourIER 
an affirmation nor a denial. 
nme 

a piece which requires great en- 


Home Journal. 
offices brings neither 


To “put over” 


durance you must be able to play it through without 
effort about ten times without stopping. 
zn FF 


“With this ‘Ring’ I thee wed,” said Wagner to 
Immortality. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Opera in Miniature 


The production last week of the little play called 
The Venetian Glass Nephew by Ruth Hale, with 
music by Eugene Bonner, suggests an outlet for 
musicians who desire to write opera, but who may 
expect small opportunity to have their work per- 
formed by the Metropolitan or Chicago opera com- 
panies. The limitations for presentation of new 
operatic works are so marked that many composers 
feel that it is hardly worth while to go to the im- 
mense labor of writing opera in ordinary forms. 

3ut the Venetian Glass Nephew, though almost a 
genuine opera, is cast in miniature mold and has 
proved quite effective. With the many clubs and 
other organizations arising constantly in America, 
and increasing in importance and the scope of their 
endeavors, littlke works of this sort should enjoy 
many public performances. 

en 


When a Virtuoso Plays 


The E flat concerto of Liszt would not be dis- 
missed by latter day critics as “hackneyed” if it were 
more often played as Mischa Levitzki played it at 
Roxy’s (concert for unemployed musicians) on 
March 1. The young virtuoso made one realize that 
the work is one of the finest of its kind ever written, 
and made such a success with it that, despite the no 
encore rule prevailing at these concerts, he could not 
leave until he had played Liszt’s Campanella and 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody. 

a a 


The Mannes Concerts 


An important contribution to musical art in New 
York is the series of orchestra concerts given each 
winter at the Metropolitan Museum of Art under 
the direction of David Mannes. The first series 
of the year has already been reported. The second 
series begins tonight with Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic 
Symphony, and will continue throughout the month 
of March. These concerts, being free, attract great 
throngs of people who could scarcely afford Car- 
negie Hall symphony concerts. 


Enthusiasm! 

The very marked interest that New York news- 
papers have taken in modern music is illustrated by 
the warm reception accorded the Sunday program of 
the League of Composers at the Art Center. So far 
as we can discover—and we hope we have not over- 
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looked anything—the only mention of this program 
in the Monday morning papers was in the Times, 
and this mention merely listed the works given, with- 
out critical comment. 


A Music “Racket” ? 


Konrad Bercovici, the novelist, who is about to 
issue a new book, and his publishers, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., no doubt seeking publicity which will be 
effective in boosting sales, start talk of a 
music “racket” and give all sorts of sensational in- 
formation concerning the misfortunes of artists and 
the greed of managers and opera directors. The 
Times carried last week what was presented as an 
interview with Mr. Bercovici, whose book, be it 
noted, is entitled For a Song and deals with inci- 
dents in the lives of prominent musicians. Accord- 
ing to the Times interview Mr. Bercovici intimated 
that members of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
were bombarded with demands for blackmail money. 
He said that as a result of the music racket in New 
York it costs a young singer more than $35,000 and 
three years of study to obtain a debut. 

He found that the “racket” started with singing 
teachers and continued through the singer’s career, 
not only in America but in Europe. According to 
Mr. Bercovici, a singer must pay a minimum fee 
of $2,500 for one appearance at a concert. He also 
stated that his daughter Rada, after spending six 
years in Paris, had to pay $30,000 for a debut in 
the Paris Conservatory. (Perhaps Mr. Bercovici 
will tell us what is meant by a “debut in the Paris 
Conservatory.” Also he might add to our informa- 
tion by letting us in on the secret of where $2,500 
is demanded for one appearance at a concert, and 
how a singer is to make a debut with less than three 
years study, and why it should cost $35,000 to ob- 
tain a debut when New York concert halls can be 
rented for $500 or less, including all expenses for 
tickets and incidentals. ) 

But, of course, it must be remembered that this 
is only an item of newspaper publicity to boost sales 
of Mr. Bercovici’s new book, and in America every- 
thing is forgiven which may be excused as publicity. 

ce 


American Musicians Abroad 


It is gratifying to learn that Howard Hanson, 
who was invited some time ago to conduct his latest 
symphony at the Augusteo in Rome, came _ back 
impressed with the high esteem accorded American 
musicians in Europe at the present time. Mr. Han- 
son said upon his return that this was in pleasant 
contrast to the conditions which existed only a com- 
paratively few years ago, when American music was 
generally unknown. It is also gratifying to remark 
that the press comment of Rome, following the first 
performance of Hanson’s Romantic Symphony by 
the Augusteo Orchestra, was entirely favorable. 
The critics seemed to vie with one another in their 
search for terms of high praise to give to this beau- 
tiful work, which has since been heard in America 
with similar results. 





ERNEST F. E1Ltert, M.A., D.C.8., HONORED AT BANQUET 


President of the Musical Courier Company and the Eilert Printing Company is Tendered 


Testimonial Dinner in Honor of His Fiftieth Year in Printing Industry 


An unusual tribute was paid to Dr. Ernest F. 
Filert, president of the Eilert Printing Com- 
pany and the Musical Courier Company, 
in the form of a testimonial dinner sponsored 
by the Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild, 
New York, on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 25, 1931, in the ballroom of the Astor 
Hotel. This was to celebrate the fiftieth anni 
versary of Dr. Eilert’s connection with the 
printing industry of this country. Probably 
no clearer statement of why this demonstra- 
tion was made can be given than in the re- 
printing of an editorial taken from Printing 
News of February 21, under the heading on the 
“Prov f of the Pudding,” which is as follows: 

‘That co-operative effort among business 
men pays handsome dividends in the long 
run has been pointed out so many times in 
the trade and daily press that it has become 
one of things we hear often and pay 
little attention to, or else don’t believe at all. 

“Vet in this city, within a few days, there 
will be tendered to a gentleman a testimonial 
dinner which will be an excellent sermon 
in itself on the value of working with your 


coming from 
itself. 


enthusiasm 


the sort. 
sound law, 


those 


is this: 


pelling demonstration of what the co-opera- 
tive viewpoint will do for a man who looks 
upon co-operation as Dr, Eilert does. 

“He has often said: 
ciation work what you put into it.’ 
age of pat phrases, that would be little else 
than a pat phrase 
Dr. Eilert, 
His life, 
contributions to the industry 
to the man who really puts his energy, his 
and his i 
effort, there comes, in return, a success based 
fact that he is contributing to the 
general good of the industry of which he is 
a part, and, therefore, to his own good. 
reward of such unselfish service might seem 
at first glance to be an individual gain which 
might be termed selfish. 
It is simply the working out of a 
so simple that at first glance it 
seems almost trite, yet so fundamental that 
it lies behind the success of every leader. It 
You get out of life and out of busi- 
ness exactly what you put into it. of the 


occasion. 
‘You get out of asso- 
In this 
personally and for his work: 
many men. But 
it is a sermon in ply 
his success, his friends, 
all show that tor, 


from 


Rev. 
president, 
America ; 


ciation; the 
co-operative D.D., LL.D., 
Church in 
dent, 
tague Lee, president, 
ing Printers 
Bolles, former 
York City; 
New York City; 
president, B. 
John V. 
Division Supreme Court; 
Tuttle, 
torney ; 


time into 


The 


Association ; 
Judge City 


3ut it is nothing of Col. 


Hon. Thomas W. 
Supreme Court; 


Dr. Eilert, and this is illustrated in the fact 
that many from distant points attended this 


The following is the list of speakers, who 
expressed their high regard for Dr. Eilert 
Presiding offi- 
cer, Samuel Zarnes, president, Printers’ Sup- 
Salesmen’s Guild of New York; 
his master, John Clyde Oswald, managing direc- 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
Frederick H. Knubel, 
United 
William Pfaff, presi- 
United Typothetae of America; 
New York Employ- 
Hon. 
Court of New 
Hon. John J. Kiely, postmaster 
Michael Friedsam, 
Altman & Company; 
McAvoy, Justice of the Appellate 
Hon. Charles H. 
former United States 
Churchill, Justice 
Daniel 


names of hundreds of his 
friends : 

“In recognition of half a century of de- 
voted service to the printing industry, this 
expression of esteem from a group of your 
many friends is tendered to you. To the Art 
Preservative you brought a clearness of 
vision which has contributed greatly to its 
advancement. The high offices the industry 
has called upon you to fill and the honors 
heaped upon you by civic, social and edu- 
cational organizations have not affected the 
fine simplicity of your nature. You have al- 
ways been ready to do a kindness for your 
fellow man without hope of reward. With 
all your eminence in our great printing in- 
dustry, it is as Fred Eilert, man and friend, 
we know you best.” 

This book as a testimonial is an exhibit 
of the typographical art, and well in keep- 
ing as a fine exhibit of the artistic heights to 
which bookmaking has arrived, and will 
stand as a lasting testimonial of the kind 
words of the various speakers on this occa- 
sion. It will be treasured by Dr. Eilert not 
only as an exhibit of what typography and 
bookbinding has reached, but as an indication 
that his work has had much to do with 
bringing printing to its high standing. Beau- 
tiful tributes were paid to Mrs. Eilert by 
the speakers of the evening, and there was 
presented to her a huge bouquet of Ameri- 
can Beauty roses in commemoration of the 


admirers and 


toast- 


Lutheran 
Mon- 
John A. 


Hon. 


District At- 


Casey, 


fellow men and of throwing in your lot with 
co-operative trade activities designed to put 
competition on a friendly, decent, gentle- 
manly basis. 

e refer, of course, to the testimonial 
dinner to be given Dr. Ernest F. Eilert. In 
a sense, it will be an outpouring of Dr. 
Eilert’s friends, all glad of the opportunity 
to demonstrate their friendship. But in a 
larger sense, the affair will be a most com- 


“And Dr. Eilert’s success is proof of that.” 

There were something like 800 covers laid 
at this banquet, filling the great ballroom 
with friends of Dr. Eilert who has given 
fifty years of his life to the betterment of 
the printing industry, and especially to the 
publication interests that form such a great 
part of the work of the printers of this 
country. Probably no man in the printing 
trade has a greater personal following than 


Club of New 
past president, 
Guild of New 


president, Printing Crafts 
York; Charles A. Dresser, 
Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s 
York. 

The high regard in which Dr. Eilert is 
held is expressed in the following resolution 
which was presented to the doctor in a 
wonderful illustration of the printer’s and 
binding art, this resolution being beautifully 
illuminated on parchment, followed with the 


fortieth anniversary of the wedding of Dr. 
and Mrs. Eilert. Following this recognition 
of the help that Mrs. Eilert had shown and 
was so readily recognized, was the presenta- 
tion by the Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild 
of a solid silver service set that bespoke the 
high admiration in which she is held by all 
who came in contact with her husband, and 
was also recognition of the fact that she had 
beer: a real helpmeet. 
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HIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








THE VILLE D’AVRAY WOODS. 


Were these the branches Shakespeare called: 
“Bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang?” In these woods of Ville 
d’Avray Corot painted many of his famous 
pictures. (Photographed for the Musical 
Courier by Clarence Lucas.) 


Accord and Discord 
Among Musicat Courtgr Readers 


Why Not Versus Why 
New York, March 1, 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

It is easy enough to make a reply to the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, which 
complains that colleges do not offer ade- 
quate instruction in music. One can say that 
if a person has a_ taste for music he can 
gratify it in after life by attending concerts, 
and be none the worse off for not having 
studied it in college. One can say that if 
he wants to be a professional musician it is 
useless to try to teach him anyway. And one 
can say that if he wants to be a professional 
musician the place for him is not a college 
but a conservatory. 

But having made these remarks, one is 
suddenly struck by the circumstances that 
they apply not only to music but to almost 
any subject that one would care to name. 
The time has passed, alas, when there was 
a definite body of knowledge which “every- 
body ought to possess,” and when curricula 
could be drafted simply by deciding whether 
a subject did or did not fall into this cate- 
gory. That definite body of knowledge no 
longer exists. Supposedly indispensable sub- 
jects like Latin and higher mathematics have 
been eliminated without being missed, and 
supposedly recondite subjects like applied 
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I SEE 


The annual Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., 
under the direction of Dr. Fred J. Wolle, 
starts this year on May 15. 

Vienna will hold a Bruckner Festival in 
September 

Ninon Vallin, French singer, is planning an 
American tour this year. 

Wheeler Beckett, young American conductor, 
is rapidly winning a name for himself 
in Paris. 

Louis Graveure is in the midst of a brilliant 
and crowded European tour, having ap- 
peared in Berlin and Paris within re- 
cent weeks. 

Georges Antheil is writing a new opera, 

elen Retires, on a text by John Erskine. 

The Budapest String Quartet will return 
for another tour of America next 
January. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson scored 
another signal success in Philadelphia re- 
cently. 

Myra Hess was soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on February 10, this 
being her third appearance with that 
orchestra this season. 

Martha Baird is one native American pianist 
who has won an international reputation. 

A Moussorgsky Memorial concert will be 
al on March 29 at International 


Erect’ "Schelling has concluded his first 
series of children’s concerts at Carnegie 
Hall. 

George Liebling’s new song, Song Divine, is 
dedicated to the memory of Edward 
MacDowell. 

Boris Koutzen, Russian violinist, recently 
returned from a series of concerts in 
the Middle West. 

The Braun School of Music recently com- 
memorated its twentieth anniversary. 
Yelly d’Aranyi, violinist, was the soloist at 
the fourth concert of the Reading Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Pfeiffer con- 

ducting. 

Sunday concerts in England are now illegal, 
due to the sudden revival of an old law 
considered dead for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Nora Drewett de Kresz recently gave a 
Chopin recital in Budapest. 

Ernest von Dohnanyi has been appointed 
General Musical Director for the Hun- 
garian Broadcasting Service. 

Frank Mannheimer, American pianist, is en- 
joying unusual success abroad. 

Alberto Terrasi, baritone, will give a New 
York recital on March 17. 

Leone Kruse, artist-pupil of William Brady, 
has been reengaged for the season 1931- 
32 at the German Opera, Prague. 

Raphael Bronstein will present his violin 
pupils in an interesting program at 
Washington Irving High School on the 
evening of March 8. 

Clarence Dickinson’s February 27 Friday 
Noon Hour of Music at the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church brought a Wagner pro- 
gram; that of March 6, Tschaikowsky, 
with Ruth Shaffner, soprano soloist. 

A Lynnwood Farnam Memorial Bach Festi- 
val was given March 2-4 in Saskatoon, 
Canada. 


THAT 


Grace Marcella Liddane presented a score 
of pupils from Amsterdam and Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., in The Gypsy Rover. 

Laurie Merrill’s poems have been accepted 
by Contemporary Vision and Harper’s 
Bazaar. 





hydraulics have been put in as an absolute 
necessity, at least to some. Education has 
become bewilderingly heterogeneous by 
reason of the very vastness of modern 
knowledge. And it is for that reason, prob- 
ably, that the modern university flounders 
about so badly in its effort to find some 
principles that will co-ordinate its activities. 

ls music an odd sort of thing to teach in 
college? Then it is no more so than sales- 
manship, paperhanging, poultry raising, and 
personality development; yet we have col- 
leges in good standing that teach all of these. 
Nowadays, when it is a question of what 
shall be taught, the question Why? can 
always be answered by the counter question, 
Why not? 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp Harpinc. 


Old Phonograph Record Catalogs 
Wanted 


Marion, Va., February 24, 1931. 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly publish an announcement 
that I am now taking notes for a book which 
will give the history of the sound record- 
ing industry from the invention of the 
phonograph to the present day? 

My book will deal primarily with the 
identities and personalities of the artists who 
made records in the very early days, and, 
as my crying need is to obtain old record 
catalogs for reference, I am wondering if 
any of your readers have such catalogs, 
published prior to 1916, which they would 
send to me for inspection, under a pledge 
of their being returned in good condition? 
I would appreciate also letters of reminis- 
cence from artists who made records or 
from other people who have been intimately 
connected with the story of the develop- 
ment of the talking machine. 

If your readers can assist me I shall be 
very grateful for their aid in compiling 
what I believe will come to be a standard 
reference work for those who are fond of 
recorded music. 

Very truly yours, 
Utysses J. WALSH 
Boggs-Rice Company, Inc. 
Marion, Va. 
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W do you K 
hat wish to now ? 
Miscellaneous Works for Debut Recital 
What is your opinion of the type of pro- 
gram a pianist should present at a New 
York debut recital? JI am_ particularly 
gifted in the playing of Chopin’s music, and 
therefore think it would be wise to present 
an all-Chopin program. My teacher, how- 
ever, does not agree with me, as he thinks 
a first recital program always should be 
made up of miscellaneous numbers. As 
this matter is very important to me, I will 
appreciate any —_ you may give me.— 
B. T., Rutherford, 

It certainly oie be a serious error 
to make your New York debut with an 
all-Chopin program. If you think well 
of your Chopin playing, you might in- 
clude a group of his works. If so, how- 
ever, this group should include some of 
the larger and more important com- 
positions. As to the remainder of the 
program, it is not important what you 
play, if you include works of classic and 
modern masters and provide variety and 
interest. 

Liapounoff Died in 1924 
Will you please tell me if the Russian 
composer, Liapounoff, is still living? If so, 
will you please try to give me his address? 
—E. W., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Liapounoff died in Paris on 
November 11, 1924. 


Mme. Chaminade in France 

Can you tell me if Mme. Cecile Chami- 
nade is still living?—N. J. N., Bethlehem, 
Pa, 

Yes, Mme. Chaminade is still living, and 
we believe can be ea at the present 
time at Villa Provencale, Tamaris-sur-Mer, 
France. 
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The Second American 


MUSICAL 


Composers’ 


Concert Presented in Rochester 


Features Works by Patterson, 


Kroeger, Grimm, Nelson and 


Wagenaar 


Rocuester, N. Y The second of the 
American Composers’ Concerts of the pres- 
ent season, and the twentieth of the six sea 
sons in which these concerts have been spon- 
sored by the Eastman School of Music, drew 
a capacity audience to Kilbourn Hall of the 
Eastman School on February 21. Dr. How 
ard Hanson, director of the school and the 
instigator of the plan, conducted an orchestra 
made up of members of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. The response to the entire pro- 
gram was cordial. Ballots were passed about 
the audience for listeners to record their 
choice of the best composition, and at the end 
of the announcement will be made oi 
the various works for publication 
from all the concerts given this season. 

The program consisted ot the following 
works: Overture to the opera Mountain 
Blood, by Frank Patterson, associate editor 
of the Musical Courter; a first public 
performance of a symphony in flat by A 
( Kroeger, now living in Rochester; a 
character sketch, Abraham Lincoln, by C 
Hugo Grimm, a prominent musician of 
Cincinnati; prelude and Orientale from a 
ballet suite by Robert Nelson, now of the 
faculty of the State College of Washington; 
and a Divertimento, consisting of four num 
bers, by Bernard Wagenaar, a native of 
Holland but now a resident of New York 
City, who is well known to leading or 
chestras. 

Mr. Patterson, Mr. 
Kroeger were in the 
quired to bo yw their 


season 
selected 


Wagenaar and Mr. 
audience and were re 
acknowledgments to the 
applause of the audience. The symphony 
and the Abraham Lincoln sketch were first 
public performances; the prelude and Orien 
tale was a first American performance, and 
the Mountain Blood overture first 
Rochester performance. 

Mr. Patterson’s composition was received 
with every pleasure. To many 


Was a 


evidence of 


the 
Mr. 
The 


listeners it inspired a desire to hear 
entire opera, from the body of which 
Patterson has drawn for his overture. 
music, while not heavy, suggests a dramatic 
background and a sound knowledge of the 
place the orchestra should have in the de- 
velopment of dramatic narrative. It builds 
up at times to big tonal effects, although 
without strain or grandiloquence. Possibly a 
brighter lyrical spirit, with more emphatic 
themes, or plain “tunes,” would help its 
popularity as a program number. It was 
received, however, as one of the more inter- 
esting of the many works that have been 
played at these concerts and as evidence 
of a scholarly mind and a profound musical 
sentiment. 

Mr. Kroeger’s symphony was better in the 
last two than in the first two moveinents. 
Some critics who have heard his other 
works do not regard it as the equal of his 
best. The allegro moderato and allegro 
vivace movements were more than a little 
reminiscent of Richard Strauss, while the 
last two suggested Grieg. In these last 
two, however, the composer introduced some 
strongly marked themes and appealing 
rhythmic touches 

The Abraham Lincoln sketch impressed as 
the work of one intellectually able to cope 
with his subject, and his music was filled 
with shadows that might conceivably sug- 
gest the character of the emancipator. With- 
out the program note, however, there would 
be little to make clear to the listener the 
composer’s intent. Mr. Grimm evidently 
had more in mind than he was able to com- 
municate to his listeners. 

The Nelson prelude and Orientale is a 
short and simple ballet piece, with the right 
rhythm and grace and with no pretensions 
beyond the legitimate reach of the subject 
in mind. It was heartily applauded. 

{r. Wagenaar’s music bore unmistakable 
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evidence of an experienced composer, sure 
of himself and of what he wished to do. 
He has put together four movements which 
he calls Cortege, Paspy, Pastorale and 
Rondo. The Paspy is a sort of satire on 
the passepied and contains light humorous 
suggestions. The Cortege and final Rondo 
have real spirit, backed by solid musica! 
substance. 

Dr. Hanson and the orchestra both shared 
in the applause for the excellent treatment 
given to the various scores. 


American Academy Matinees 


The Belasco Theater was well filled in 
January when senior students of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Arts presented 
The Cajun (Carver) and Paris Bound 
(Barry). The first named featured Sabine 
Sands and Nina Rienta, supported by Andrew 
Hutchins, William Onken, Raphael San Mar- 
tin and Carl Franck. This southern sketch 
showed careful preparation and excellent per- 
formance. In the comedy, the following 
stood out through display of acting ability: 
Anne Graham, Marilouise Walls, Georgia 
Chalmers, Beatrice Hoffman and Jane Hun- 
ter. Others were Betty Kashman, William 
Onken, Stephen Russell, Hugh Ordel and 
Edward Van Danaker. The nice stage set- 
tings and fluent performance received gen- 
eral commendation. 

Continuing presentation of plays, 
young actors appeared January 30, 
two plays. Thank You, Doctor, 
Emery, had in it Betty 
Woodruff, James Kramer, 
and Andrew Hutchins ; 
performances of ~ play, set in the present 
time. Let Us Be Gay, another comedy, by 
Crothers, occupied the attention (in the order 
of their appearance) of Blanche Field, whose 
portrayal was splendid; Morgan Galloway, 
good-looking youth; Ann Sharman and Alma 
Clare, who played their parts well; Dawson 
Tracy, Walter Eyre and Florence Hastings, 
and particularly Dana Easton, who was out- 
standing. Four Servants were played by 
James Kramer, Carl Frank, Charles Krueger 
and Betty Brown, and high enjoyment was 
given through the smooth performance. 

Finders-Keepers (Kelly) and The Sacred 
Flame (Maugham) constituted the bill at 


sixteen 
sharing 
comedy by 
Kashman, Anne 
Charles Tilkie 
all gave creditable 
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the Belasco Theater, February 13. The first- 
named was convincingly played by Hugh 
Ordel, Marilouise Walls and Marjorie Rol- 
lins. Very good indeed was the stage setting 
and acting in Sacred Flame; Robert Cham- 
plain, Edward VanDanaker, Jean MacDonell 
and Ruth Goodman shared honors, while 
Marie Lieb was excellent in a small part. 
Remaining players were Vivien Rutley, An- 
drew Hutchins and Charles Tilkie. 

The Enchanted April, comedy by Kane 
Campbell, was given at the seventh matinee, 
a capacity audience applauding Betty Kash- 
man especially, for her clever portrayal of 
the cranky oid widow, who tugs out a pretty 
good sport. Raphael San Martin and Nina 
Rienta were also very good in their parts, 
James Kramer doing well. Others who aided 
the success of the play were Jane Hunter, 
Muriel Edgerton, Anne Woodruff, Florence 
Hastings, Frederick Buckley and Clark 
Smith. They all impersonated English people 
of the present time, in London and Italy. 


Romani Pupil Heard 


Maria Vera, a young coloratura soprano 
pupil of Romano Romani, appeared in a re- 
cital in ot. Thomas’ Auditorium, West 118th 
Street, New York, on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 15, for the benefit of the school fund. 


Olga Didur Sails 
Olga Didur, dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sailed recently to fulfill 
guest Opera appearances in Nice and Monte 
Carlo. She will sing Tosca and La Boheme. 
Following this she will go to Milan and 
later be heard in Vienna. 
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CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS 
Supervised by the French Government 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
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June 25 to September 25, 1931 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, 
Composition and Conducting; Nadia Boulanger, 
Philosophy of Modern Music) and History of Music; 


Piano; Rémy and Hewitt, Violin; 
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VOICE CULTURE 
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Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 
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DISEUSE 
OperA IMPERSONATIONS 
ZOBEL, 140 W. 69th St., 
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UNION CONSERVATORY 
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SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 
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HELEN BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
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Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. ClIrcle 7-5420 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 


TEACHER oF Famous ArTISTS AND*OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 70th St., NewYorkCity Tel. ENdicott 2-8144 


Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


With the Motsapaliben Goes Co 
Exclusive Manageme HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 67th St., New York 
VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Successor to Antuur J. Hussanp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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20 Cottage Place, Nutley, NJ. 160 W, 73rd St, N.Y 
‘ottage utley, N.J. ‘ t., N.Y. 
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425 East 86th Street : : New York 
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Feel Music. Know Music. Express Music 
Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, 
Musicianship and how to teach the Beginner 
to play in the First Lesson. Sight Singing. 
Associate Teachers in Every State. Send for 
en, and Guest Card. Address EFFA 
ELLIS ERFIELD, 121 Madison Ave. 
(30th. st), N. Y. City. Phone BOgardus 
4-5 5 
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EDITH W. GRIFFING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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VOCAL TEACHER 
REPRESENTATIVE OF D. ALBRECHT THAUSING 
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SCHOOL OF 
MUSICIANSHIP 
FOR SINGERS 


Inc. by Board of Regents of N. Y. State 
President Cosina WRIGHT 
Audition Chairman.Mrs. J. Puitirp BeNKaRD 


Barbizon-Plaza, 101 West 58th Street, 
New York 
CIrcle 7-7000 


Intensive monthly courses on part scholar- 
ships 


THorouGH MusiciansuiP, incl. Sight Sing- 
ing. 
Stack FUNDAMENTALS, incl. Speech Art and 


Lancuaces, incl. Conversation and Appli- 
cation in Song. 

Teacuer’s Course 

Opera ENSEMBLE 


Contacts after Graduation 
Baldwin Pianos Used 


ANNA BE. ZIEGLER, Founder and Director 
HANS BARTH, Associate Director 
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Idle Thoughts of a 
Busy Manager 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Well, here I am in Daytona, loveli- 
est beach in the world, and first date’of 
the Mary Garden concert tour. A 
fine Auditorium and an exceptional 
audience—all credit due to Mr. Heaton, 
the manager. Incidentally, we stopped 
at The Princess Issena Hotel, the best 
managed resort hotel I’ve ever en- 
countered. Manager Haynes had a 
full house, and everybody happy, 
Next to James eee manager of 
the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
he makes a close second. To me, the 
St. Francis is the perfect hotel, and 
all due to the McCabe management. 
Miss Garden drew the banner receipts 
of the Daytona season—called on John 


MARY GARDEN AND WILLIAM 
C. ATKINSON, 

manager of the Orange Court Hotel 
at Orlando, Fla. 


D. Rockefeller, at his request, piloted 
by Mr. Peabody, patron saint and 
grand old man of the Auditorium. 
* * * 
Our next date, Miami—two con- 
certs. An enterprising young press 
agent wrote as follows: “The father 
of Gene Howe is to be at the train to 
meet Miss Garden. You know it 
would be the finest publicity for Miss 
Garden to embrace him—I mean by 
that, kiss him. Tell her not to get 
the wrong man. He is past seventy, 
small, mild features and pleasant. Of 
course, Mr. Howe is not a party to 
this plan. It will just surprise him 
and he can’t help himself being kissed.” 
But—Mr. Howe did find out and 
stay ed away—lIt was reported he — 
“I'd like to meet Miss Garden—Gene 
is crazy about her—but it’s a ‘little 
late for me to meet Salome.”—They 
all have their moments, even tenors. 
e 2.9 
While in Florida, a forwarded post 
card from a V. P., read this way 
“Saw your Board of Directors in the 
MusicaL CourtER—What are you 
trying to do? Kid us?—You know, 
we've been kidded by experts.”—Yes, 
1 know, that’s why I entered the com- 
petition. 
* * + 
Orlando, the beautiful, was our last 
date, and a delightful stay at the Or- 
ange Court Hotel, through the splen- 
did courtesy of manager Atkinson. 
Orlando has a fine new Auditorium, 
and will be great for concerts when 
they get a live Chamber of Commerce. 
The present one seems dead—but has 
not been buried. P 
While in Miami, we tried to meet 
Al Capone but failed to do so. We 
thought we might want a few bumped 
off, before next season is over, and he 
might have proved a good contact.— 
What’s that? Perhaps you're right. 
Cuartes L. WAGNER. 
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JOINT RECITALS 
Management: 
Paul Berthoud 

119 West 57th St. 
New York 


MARJORIE TRUELOVE—Pianist 
ALLISON MAcKOWN-—Cellist 


RENZO VIOLA 





Piano 
Harmony—C omposition 
1881 Grand Concourse, N. Y. C. Tel. SEdgwick 3-0910 


SIF 
BERNARD KUGEL 
KATHRYN WITWER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 


Wilson LAM 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 
ORCANIST 
MARIE Mgt. Standard Booking 
EVA Office, F sig oa Plaza, 


SCHLIEDER 


CREATIVE METHODS IN MUSIC STUDY AND IMPROVISATION 
New YorkK—JuNE 1-26 Cuicaco—JUNE 29-Auc. 8 
OAKLAND, Cat.—Auc. 10-Sepr. 4 
Studio: 27 West 72nd St., New York Tel. TRafalgar 7-4200 


ALBERTO JONAS 


“Miss Macbeth, whose 1930 career is fully 70 per cent better than any 
year in her artistic calendar, was a charming Zerlina.” 
—Herman Devries, Chicago Eve. American, July $, 1930. 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


RAVINIA OPERA CO. 
Address: 606 West 116th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Violin Instruction 
Address: 1049 E. 15th St., 


Brockiva, N. Y. 
Telephone: NAvarre 8-3873 





Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Southwest: Horner-Witte 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BARITONE 
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Available for Concert, Recital! and Oratorie 














Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of Many 
famous Pianists 


19 West 85th Street, 
New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-2084 
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THE LIFE STORY 
in word and picture 


of 


FRANZ LISZT 


To appear serially in the 
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beginning in an early issue 
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JOSEF SCHWARZ 


PIANIST 
1414 Steinway Bldg., 113 W.57th St., New York 





GERALDINE RIEGGER 


CONTRALTO—(Cheerio Hour) 
National Broadcasting Co., 711 Sth Ave., 
New York City 


AMELIA CONTI 


Harpist St. Louis SympHony OrcHesTra 
Hotel Coronado St. Louis, Mo. 


C/o 








Mildred Carner Johnson 


CONTRALTO 
New York Tel. ENdicott 2-7938 


LELANE RIVERA 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—RECITAL 
315 E. 68th St., N. Y. Tel. REgent 4-5262 


18 W. 69th St., 





Address: 


ANTONIO LORA 


CONCERT PIANIST—-TEACHER 
ASSISTANT TO RUBIN GOLDMARK 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
246 W. T3rd St., N. ¥.C. Tel. TRafalgar 7-2970 
TEACHERS and 
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L Creative Piano Technic 
I New York—411 Steinway Hall 
A PHILADELPHIa—Sutor School of Music 
M TRENTON—Conservatory of Music 


M von STEUBEN 


A SOPRANO 
U Leading Soprano—Philharmonic Bend of Newark 


D . = RICHARD COPLEY 
10 st 43rd Street, New York 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 


H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VICTOR PRAHL 


BARITONE 


— § 26 Jones Street, New Yor«e 
STUDIOS ; 14 Roe Visi ,ONTI, 


New York Phone— 


‘BAUMAN 


T eacher—Accompanist 


Studio: 1055 Park Avenue, New York 
Telephone: ATwater 9-4812 
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Chicago Civie Opera Co. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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810 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
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Management: 
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Braun School Institution of 
High Standing 


The Braun School of Music, Pottsville, 
Pa., which celebrated last November its 
twentieth anniversary, has attained a high 
standing among music education centers of 
the country. Although it is essentially a 
local school with branches in several ad- 
jacent towns, students are enrolled from 
Texas, Mississippi, Georgia, Iowa and In- 
diana, as well as a number from New York. 
The school was founded with the object of 
offering, in a smaller community, the music 
education advantages of large cities. That 
this object has been so fully realized is 
perhaps due in some measure to the fact 
that the school is a non-profit-making insti- 
tution, kept alive through the determination 
of its founder, Robert Braun, and _ the 
loyalty of its teachers. Financial deficits are 
met by Mr. Braun. 

The Braun School does not grant degrees. 
For students with professional ambitions two 
awards are possible: a teacher’s certificate 
for those of sufficient vocal or instrumental 
talent, teaching ability and general music 
education; and an artist diploma, for pro- 
nounced concert ability and musical talent. 
Scholarships are available in all branches. 

The present faculty includes: Arthur 
Edward Johnstone, composer and pianist, 
former executive editor of the Progressive 
Series and Dean of its college at St. Louis; 
Frederick E. Hahn, president-director of 
The Philadelphia Musical Academy; John 
Quine, baritone, former head of the voice 
department of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, and exponent of Herbert Wither- 
spoon ; Carrie Lou Betz, pianist and special- 
ist in piano pedagogy; Helen Foley, author- 
ized instructor of Schlieder Creative Music; 
Esther Boxmeyer and Florence Stephens, 
exponents of class piano instruction with the 
Visuola; G. Francis Pyle, organist; Mar- 
garet Dunn, choral conductor and vocal 
coach; and Tom Doyle, Irish tenor. Guest- 
teachers who have served on the faculty in- 
clude: N. Lindsay Norden, W. Warren 
Shaw, ‘David Saperton, and Henry Os- 
trovsky. 

Robert Braun has for many years been a 
close friend of Leopold Godowsky and has 
specialized in the study of the latter’s com- 
positions and principles of teaching, which 
principles are embodied in the piano de- 
partment of the Braun School. Among the 
artists and ensembles which have been 
brought to Pottsville by Mr. Braun are: 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Leopold Godowsky, Zimbalist, 
Cortot, Schumann-Heink, the Ukrainian 
National Chorus, Samaroff, Kindler, Thad- 
deus Rich, Farrar, the Sistine Chapel Choir, 
Matzenauer, Enesco, the Flonzaley Quartet, 
the Denishawn Dancers, Louis Graveure, 
John Barclay, Godfrey Ludlow, Frank La 
Forge and his quartet, Muriel Kerr, and 
others. 


Yelly D’Aranyi Scores in Reading 

Reapinc, Pa—A capacity audience at- 
tended the season’s fourth and last concert 
of the Reading Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Pfeiffer, conductor. Yelly D’Aranyi, Hun- 
garian violinist, was soloist. The program 
opened with Victor Herbert’s American 
Fantasie as a Washington’s Birthday fea- 
ture. Miss D’Aranyi presented Bruch’s G 
minor concerto, displaying fine musicianship 
and full-bodied tone. Her hearers were 
unanimous in their approval, and she was 
forced to take many curtain calls before the 
program could continue. Later in the after- 
noon Miss D’Aranyi was heard in pieces 
by Pergolesi-Fachini, Delibes-Gruenberg, 
Bri mgt Joachim and Sarasate, with Russell 
Heilig at the piano. She evidenced her 
us erg technical facility and interpretative 
skill, and was recalled many times, respond- 
ing with two encores. 

The orchestra then played Mossourgsky’s 
\ Night on the Bald Mountain and closed 
the program with Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
Easter Overture. Throughout this concert 
Mr. Pfeiffer demonstrated his usual power 
of spiritual control over the orchestra, as 
well as his mastery of tonal and dramatic 
effects At the end of the program the 
men of the orchestra joined with the audi- 
ence in giving Mr. Pfeiffer a rousing ova- 
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Koutzen Scores in Middle West 


Boris Koutzen, Russian violinist and com- 
has recently returned from a series of 
in the Middle West. Throughout 
Koutzen’s art was the subject 
of enthusiastic press comment. Typical of 
these notices is one from the Minneapolis 
Journal. The critic proclaims Mr. Koutzen 
a fine artist in both the interpretative and 
creative fields. Legend (composed by Mr. 
Koutzen and played by him on the Minne- 
apolis program) is spoken of as a softly 
tempered study in the Russion folk idiom; 
and, as an example of Mr. Koutzen’s ver- 
satility as a composer, his Nocturne, a piece 
in modern style, is cited. The review ends 
with a word in praise of Mr. Koutzen’s 
talents as an arranger. 

The Minneapolis Tribune writes in like 


poser, 
concerts 
this tour Mr 
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vein. Boris Koutzen, says this paper, is a 
technician of brilliance, and his playing re- 
veals “that fine flavor of mastery that only 
comes from the self-confidence of knowl- 
edge.” 

After making several appearances in Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and other eastern cities, 
Mr. Koutzen will leave this month for an- 
other Middle Western tour which will com- 
prise fifteen concerts. 


Columbia University Sponsors 
Programs for Children 


The good old custom of giving children 
an artistic education by forcible feeding has, 
in these enlightened times, been abandoned. 
Nowadays we administer the wholesome pill 
of culture with a plentiful sugar coating of 
entertainment, and behold the result—chil- 
dren cry for it. New York offers not a 
little of such candied learning to the younger 
generation, but nowhere is the sugar coat- 
ing more tempting than in the well attended 
series of Saturday morning programs for 
children which is now in progress at the 
McMillin Theater, under the auspices of the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia 
University. 

Past Saturdays of this season have 
brought the Sue Hastings Marionettes, Dor- 
othy Gordon, Frederick H. Koch, Stephanie 
Wall, Anne Majette Grant, the Remo 
Bufano Marionettes, the Tatterman Mari- 
— John Mulholland and Al Baker in 

a program of magic, and several plays pre- 
sented by the Clare Tree Major Players. 

This last named group offered a drama- 
tization of Louisa May Alcott’s Little 
Women on February 21. A full house en- 
joyed the lively and faithful stage picture 
of the New England classic. Emphasis was 
consistently laid on the emotion most ap- 
pealing to the childish conceptions and ideals 
of the young audience. 

The remaining events in the series are: 
March 7 (today), Juliette Gaultier in a 
program of Indian songs; March 14, Peter 
Rabbit at the Wishing Well, (the Sue Hast- 
ings Marionettes); and March 21, Robin 
Hood (the Clare Tree Major Players). 


George Liebling Dedicates Song to 
MacDowell’s Memory 


A new song by George Liebling, entitled 
Song Divine, is inscrited to the “Memory 
of the Great American Composer, Edward 
MacDowell.” The words are by Elsie Long. 
Mrs. MacDowell, the widow of the famed 
composer, wrote the following letter to 
George Liebling from Peterborough, N. H., 
the hofne of the MacDowell Colony: 

“Dear Mr. Liebling: 

“Your song has just reached me, and I am 
so anxious you should get these few words 
before the 18th, when you intended to have 
it sung at the MacDowell Club in Los 
Angeles on the birthday of my dear late 
husband. I have not had time to really do 
more than half realize what a lovely thing 
you did in memory of my husband, and to- 
morrow when I can get to a piano, I am 
sure I will hear new beauty in it. I have 
poorly expressed my appreciation, but be 
sure, it is all there. 

“Most sincerely, 
“Mrs. Epwarp MacDow.Ett. 


Ottawa Praises Hart House 
Quartet 


John W. Bearder, music editor 
Ottawa Journal, commented recently 
Hart House Quartet’s appearance there, 
the heading being: “Skilled Hart House 
Quartet Accorded Ovation at Ottawa.” 
Continuing he said: “A string quartet com- 
posed of skilled players is one of the most 
satisfying ensembles one could ever wish to 
hear. When a quartet is of the calibre of the 
Hart House String Quartet, then one is 
assured of an experience of pure musical 
enjoyment. The program consisted of the 
Brahms C minor, Respighi (Quartetto 
Dorico) and Borodin’s D major. At the 
close of the program, the artists were ac- 
corded an ovation by the enthusiaStic audi- 
ence who had thoroughly enjoyed the musical 
treat provided for them. 
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Onegin Wins Ovation in Detroit 

Detroit, Micn.—Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
was the soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, February 19. Victor Kolar con- 
ducted. The orchestral offerings included the 
overture to Anacreon (Cherubini), Char- 
pentier’s Impressions of Italy, and a novelty, 
Charles Villier Stanford’s Irish Rhapsody, 
based on folk tunes. This was a colorful 
array of music, received with warm applause. 

Mme. Onegin’s share of the program com- 
prised an aria from Semiramide (Rossini), 
two Mahler songs and Andromache’s Lament 
from Bruch’s Achilles. This last number was 
perhaps best suited to display the classic 
beauty and nobility of the contralto’s art. 
The Rossini excerpt revealed the flexibility 
and fine timbre of her voice, and her singing 
throughout the program was such as to bring 
her an ovation. The program was repeated, 
February B. 
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Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


Prof. Carl Flesch 


Teaches in Berlin, Fasaneustr. 73: Oct.-March, in Baden- 
Baden, Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23: April-Sept, Inquiries: 
Secretariat Prof. Carl Flesch, Baden-Baden, Germany. 


LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 


Teacher of Sigrid Onégin, Heinrich Schlusnus 
Pariserstr. 39 Berlin, Germany 


GEORGE WOODHOUS 


Graduate of Theodor Leschetizky; 
at the Piano,” ‘“‘Creative cea oe Wi 


19 Wigmore Street, London, 
Summer School, Switzerland, ot 1e31 


“MALATESTA 


é aA : LA N VOICE PRODUCTION 


CORSO CONCORDIA 6 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
Lawrence, Kansas 


sROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
244 Riverside Drive, New Yerk 
Tel. Riverside 9-6910 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 65th St. 
Tel.: Circle 


MAY SCHEIDER STONE 


PRANO 


Voice Placing, yt Diction, Repertoire 
Vocal Studio: 127 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 7-3681 


“ROXAS “= 


703 Steinway Hall 
Circle 7-5161 
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MUSICAL ADVISORY BUREAU 


(Under the direction of MRS. PERCY PITT) 


GroTriaN Havy, 115 Wiomorm St., Lonpon, ENGLAND 

Established to assist and to give 
advice to artists and students in selecting teachers, ar- 
ranging auditions and recitals, and in helping in estab- 
lishing careers in Europe. 


DR. LEVBARG’S INSTITUTE 
For the Scientific Correction of 
Voice, SpeecH and Hearinc Derscts 
113 WEST 57TH STREET—SUITE 1409-10 


Special Courses for Teachers and Students 
in Voice Production 


John J. Levbarg, M.D., Director 
Clrele 1-0593 
LEhigh 4-2466 


Metropolitan 


Opera 
House 


New York 


Victor Records 








to 5 p.m. daily 
Tues. a Thurs. 8 to 9 p. 


LUCREZIA 


Baldwie Piawo 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


American Manager of Musical Artists 
in Europe 
European Debuts and Concerts Arranged 
at Nominal Cost 

Full Publicity Service 

Advice given concerning best teachers 

in all branches of music heey Suenpe 

Full Information on q 


Address: Immeuble Pleyel 
252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris 
New York address: care of Musical Courier 
113 West 57th St., New York 
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Ellen K. Mann Recognized as a 
Leading American Teacher 
of Singing 

A tribute to the growing international 
recognition of Ellen Kinsman Mann as one 
of America’s foremost teachers of singing 
was heard in her Chicago studio last week 
in the conversation of a group of guests and 
students at a tea given in honor of Dr. 
Alfred Noelte, eminent German composer 
and critic. 

Dr. Noelte was telling his listeners, who 
included some Mann pupils from Chicago, 
Denver, Salt Lake City and Canada, of the 
favorable impression Mrs. Mann’s teaching 
made upon Michael Raucheisen, the noted 
coach of Berlin, and Baron von Franken- 
stein of the Munich Opera, during her 
seven-month trip abroad in the season of 
1929-30. 

“Yes,” said Esther Curtis Ament, Chicago 
contralto, “I can understand that, for I was 
with Mrs. Mann when she went abroad in 
1925, and all of us in her group of students 
were thrilled with the recognition she re- 
ceived in Italy from the leading musicians 
there. I had studied with several other 
teachers before I finally came to her and 
I’ve been with her steadily now for seven 
years.” 

“T quite agree with you, though my ex- 
perience is the reverse of yours,” chimed in 
Adeline Bullen. “I heard her pupils sing 
in Florence when she was in Italy last year 
and I immediately began my lessons for I 
had studied eight years in Europe and could 
find no teaching of that kind on the con- 
tinent. I followed her to Berlin and now 
I’m in Chicago, just so I can continue my 
lessons with her.” 

The geographic spread of Mrs. Mann’s 
influence from Berlin to the West Coast of 
the United States made the tribute to the 
Chicago artist as notable as it was spon- 
taneous. 

Dr. Noelte gave a short talk on Richard 
Strauss, telling in a most interesting way of 
his friendship with the great composer and 
of the latter’s close-knit, methodical manner 
of work on his scores. 

“His bold harmonic effects are not ac- 
cident to Strauss,” said Dr. Noelte. “Every- 
thing is considered, many times for days 
and weeks, until the passage satisfies him. 
Such methods are the very opposite of the 
hyper-moderns who lack positive knowledge, 
and are content if a passage ‘sounds bad’ 
asking nothing more of themselves. They 
are not learned enough to express them- 
selves in a bold manner. Strauss has ac- 
complished enough to make a dozen men 
famous.” 

The program at the studio tea was given 
by the following professional pupils of Mrs. 
Mann, with Helen Leefelt at the piano; 
Helene Reinsch, Esther Curtis Ament, Edith 
Mansfield, Kathleen March Strain, Anita 
Foster and Doris Morand. A He &. 


Warford Studio Notes 


Michael Gitowsky, ‘bass-baritone, who 
coached with Mr. Warford during the 
summer session, won an outstanding success 
at his Berlin recital and, later, with the 
Russian Opera Company at the Champs 
Elvsees Theatre in Paris. 

Wolfgang Schlubeck, tenor, has returned 
from Berlin, and resumed his work at the 
Warford Studios. William Hain, tenor, sang 
a joint recital with Mme. Giannini at Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on January 13. Barry 
Devine, baritone, has been engaged for re- 
citals in Hartford, Conn., Plainfield, N. J., 
and by the Chaminade Club of Staten Island. 

Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, has been 
selected as soloist for the regular Sunday 
meetings of the Humanists at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza. Stanwood Dobbins, tenor, and 
Edgar Laughlin, baritone, are in the pro- 
duction of the Little Theatre Opera Co., 
The Marriage of Figaro. The Fralor sis- 
sers (Doris and Alice), soprano and con- 
tralto, made a successful debut before the 
D.A.R. at Hotel Astor, New York. 

All of these artists are from the Claude 
Warford Studios. 


Samoiloff in Los Angeles 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, voice teacher and 
coach of such celebrated stars as Claire 
Dux, Julia Claussen, Helen Stanley, Kurt 
Taucher, Minghetti, and more than one hun- 
dred young artists who made their first 
appearances from the Samoiloff studios, 
now resides in Los Angeles. 

Letters with details of their successes, and 
thanks to him, are being received daily at 
his studios from Samoiloff students. Julie 
de Stuers, after studying with him four 
years, writes that her work with Samoiloff 
is showing results; she is recognized as one 
of the most talented concert and oratorio 
singers in Europe. George Houston, en- 
gaged by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, recently 
made a most successful appearance with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Frank Baken, basso-cantante, after studv- 
ing with Samoiloff only a year and a half, 
recently sang the role of Sparafucile (Rigo- 
letto) with the Los Angeles Civic Opera 
Company; both public and press were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of his singing. He 
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will sing at the Breakfast Club in Los 
Angeles, and at a reception given in honor 
of George Bledsoe. He recently made a 
successful appearance at the Arcady. 

Lillian McNally, mezzo-soprano, was en- 
gaged to sing the role of Lola (Cavalleria 
Rusticana) with the Los Angeles Civic 
Opera Company, under the baton of Maestro 
Franchetti. Bianca Saroya, dramatic so- 
prana, and Dimitri Onofrei, tenor, are tour- 
ing the United States with success, singing 
operatic sketches in costume, especially ar- 
ranged for them. 

Jacqueline Rosial (Countess Helen de 
Suzannet), well known French mezzo-so- 
prano, has completed successful appearances 
in Canada, Seattle, and Portland, where she 
appeared with the Russian Imperial Choir ; 
while studying with Samoiloff, she sang 
with the Hollywood Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Modest Altschuler, with 
success and has completed other engage- 
ments in Los Angeles and vicinity. She has 
returned to her home in Victoria, B. C., 
but will return to Los Angeles for further 
study with Mr. Samoiloff. 


Mischakoff String Quartet’s Success 
in Chicago 

Prominent among Chicago’s musical as- 
sets is the Mischakoff String Quartet, which 
has already established itself in an envi- 
able position in the opinion of critics and 
audience alike. 

Its leader, Mischa Mischakoff, joined the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra this season as 
concertmaster, and has made a most favor 
able impression both as soloist and concert- 
master. He came to Chicago in advance 
of the orchestra season expressly for the 
purpose of forming the string quartet which 
bears his name, and after a few months of 
intensive rehearsing the Mischakoff String 
Quartet appeared at a semi- private per form- 
ance at the dinner in honor of Mrs. E. S. 
Coolidge by the Cliff Dwellers in Chicago. 
The success of this appearance before an 
audience of composers, performers and lov- 
ers of chamber music was immediate. 

This was followed by a similar success 
at their first concert at Orchestra Hall on 
November 9, when the quartet established 
itself immediately as an organization of 
quality, whose playing of a Beethoven Quar- 
tet had breadth of conception with the chang- 
ing moods brought out with sure under- 
standing of the music and the feeling for 
the classic mode of expression, and whose 
ensemble was excellent, with notable rhyth- 
mic elasticity, according to Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post critic. It 
can be said without over-statement, in the 
opinion of Glenn Dillard Gunn of the Her- 
ald and Examiner, that the technical aspects 
of their joint effort are clear and definite and 
that the discipline as to the execution of 
all expressive inflection is admirable and the 
interpretative intentions are scholarly. 

The Mischakoff Quartet appeared at 
many private functions in and around Chi- 
ago and on March 8 and again on April 12, 
will appear in the Chicago Chamber Music 
Society series at Orchestra Hall. 

Emma Cannam Endorsed by 
Musical Clubs 


Emma Cannam, the distinguished soprano 
from Omaha, who recently gave several re- 
citals in and around Chicago, has been en- 
dorsed by many clubs. On January 26, 
Nellie M. Nelson, program chairman of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Park Ridge, 
wrote Mrs. Cannam as follows: 

“Dear Mme. Cannam: 

“Perhaps the enclosed newspaper 
ping will be of interest to you. 

“I had so many nice comments about our 
meeting. You have been the first singer ap- 
pearing before the Club this year to sing a 
group of German songs, so brought a new 
touch to our programs. Also, our eyes 
were delighted, as well as our ears being 
enchanted, when to your warm expressive 
voice you add a background of charm and 
graciousness, complemented by the touch of 
color and youth supplied by your lovely 
daughter. 

“Thank you so much for your part in my 
year’s success, and may you both enjoy a 
most happy and successful season. 


Ralph Leopold Plays on Radio 


On Tuesday afternoon, February 10, 
Ralph Leopold played over WJZ, being heard 
in some of his Wagner transcriptions, in- 
cluding his own arrangement of Sunrise and 
Siegfried’s Parting from Brunnhilde from 
Die Gétterdammerung, also Song of the 
Rhinemaidens from the same opera. The first 
mentioned transcription is published by Carl 
Fischer. 
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Sandoval Highly Praised on Tour 


Miguel Sandoval, who has been accom- 
panying Gigli on his recent tour, met with 
more than passing comment from the same 
critics. 

In Washington, the Evening Star critic on 
January 14 said: “Incidentally, Mr. Sandova! 
proved himself a particularly sympathetic as- 
sistant. Bolstering up the tenor with rare 
good taste, he also played skilfully for the 
other young artist.” 

The Montreal 
of the 20th stated: “Mi- 
guel Sandoval filled the 
difficult role of accom 
panist with success.” 

In Clevelanl, Arthur 

Shepherd wrote: “The 
piano accompaniments of 
Miguel Sandoval were un- 
commonly excellent, giv 
ing evidence of a true and 
satisfying musicality.” 
And in Columbus, O., he 
won favor from the critic 
of the Ohio State Journal 
on January 27: “Miguel 
Sandoval who, as accom- 
panist for both artists, 
wove the _ background 
against which the voices 
were displayed, is to be 
admired for the flawless 
manner in which he ef- 
faces himself from the 
picture, and yet makes 
presence ever so néces- 
sary.” 

Mr. Sandoval, on the completion of his 
tour with Gigli, resumes coaching in his New 
York studios. 
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Luigi Romanelli’s Position in 
Canada 

Luigi Romanelli is known throughout Can- 
ada as a musician, who with the members of 
his orchestra, has rapidly grown to a posi- 
tion of great prominence. For many years 
Mr. Romanelli has played both the popular 
and classical music. The radio has carried 


LUIGI ROMANELLI 


his fame to the United States and England as 
well. 

During the visit of the Prince of Wales and 
his brother, Prince George, Romanelli and 
his orchestra were chosen to furnish the mu- 
sic for the official banquet. The Prince of 
Wales expressed his gratitude in the form 
of an official communication to Romanelli, 
and the Prime Minister and President of 
the Council wrote to him as follows: “The 
Private Secretary is desired by the Prince 
of Wales to express to Mr, Romanelli and 
the members of his orchestra His Royal 
Highness’ appreciation of the music they pro- 
vided during the dinner and dance given by 
the Province of Ontario at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, on August 6.” 

Romanelli plays a rare violin, said to be 
valued at $25,000. The library of the organi- 


zation is also extremely valuable, the titles 
of the selections alone taking up a whcie 
bound volume of 104 pages. 4 

Two of the weekly broadcasts of the Roma- 
nelli orchestra are over the Columbia net- 
work, one on Friday night from the King 
Edward Hotel in Toronto, and the other 
on a commercial hour sponsored by the 
Rogers Majestic Corporation, Ltd. 


Klibansky Studio Activities 


Louise Smith, who was soloist at the con- 
cert of the Arion Society, Brooklyn, in Jan- 
uary, has been substituting as contralto on 
the radio hour of the Moonbeam Trio. Fan- 
nye Berge has been engaged as contralto 
soloist at the Beth Emmeth Temple, Brook- 
lyn. Austin Mosher has been substituting 
at a Brooklyn Congregational Church, also 
at University Heights Church, New York. 
Lottice Howell began her tour on February 
24 in Cincinnati. 

Arthur Campbell is heard over Station 
WABC on Thursdays, and over Station 
WJZ in the evening. Jack Arthur started 
his broadcasts over Station WOR beginning 
February 10. Gisela Dower gave a success- 
ful recital on January 24, at the auditorium 
of the Educational Alliance, where her beau- 
tiful voice was heartily applauded. 

All these singers are from the studio of 
Sergei Klibansky. 


MacKinnon to Broadcast 
Lilias MacKinnon will broadcast a recital 


from London on Friday, March 20, playing 
works of Brahms, Rachmaninoff and Scriabin. 
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Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 
day. The principals were again Lily Pons 
as Rosina, Armand Tokatyan as the Count, 
Giuseppe de Luca as the Barber, Ezio Pinza 
as Basilio and Pompilio Malatesta as Bar- 
tolo. Others appearing were Henriette 
Wakefield, Alfredo Gandolfi and Giordano 
Paltrinieri. As in the two previous presen- 
tations, this lively opera was received with 
keen enjoyment and hearty applause. The 
whole cast was in holiday mood. Miss Pons 
acted and sang with spirit and vocal 
brilliance, and Messrs. Tokatyan and De 
Luca also scored. Vincenzo Bellezza, the 
conductor of the evening, made a_ short 
speech telling of the last operatic appear- 
ance of Dame Nellie Melba (at Covent 

Garden, June 8, 1926). Mr. Bellezza had 
conducted this performance, and he recalled 
several interesting incidents of the occasion. 

PeLLEAS ET MELISANDE, FEBRUARY 25 

(See story on page 5) 
Die WaLkUre, Fesruary 26 (MATINEE) 

As the fourth performance in the Wagner 
Cycle, Die Walktire was given on Thursda 
afternoon. There was a very large audience, 
including a great number of standees, and 
the handclapping was mingled with cheers. 
This began after the first act and increased 
throughout the afternoon—evidence enough 
not only of the vitality of the Wagner operas, 
and the hold they have on the public, but 
of the excellence of the Metropolitan \ pro- 
ductions as well 

The cast included Melchior (Siegmund), 
Tappolet (Hunding), Bohnen (Wotan), 
Gertrude Kappel (Sieglinde), Elizabeth 
Ohms (Bruennhilde), Karin  Branzell 
(Fricka), and the eight Walkiiren: Dorothee 
Manski, Phradie Wells, Pearl Besuner, Ina 
Bourskaya, Marion Telva, Henrietta Wake- 
field, Grace Divine and Dorothea Flexer. 
3odanzky conducted. 

Romeo Et JULIETTE, FEBRUARY 26 

Queena Mario was called upon to sing 
Juliette in place of the indisposed Grace 
Moore on Thursday evening, easily acquit- 
ting herself with distinction. Gigli was a 
rich voiced Romeo and: the rest of the east 
familiar, with Mr. Hasselmans at the con- 
ductor’s stand. 

Peter Ippetson, Fesruary 27 

Deems Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson was given 
its third performance and for the third time 
was witnessed by a capacity audience. Ed- 
ward Johnson again gave eloquent account 
of himself in the fervently dramatic title 
role. Lucrezia Bori, looking very charming 
and picturesque, sang and interpreted with 
rare skill, especially in the dream scenes, the 
character of Mary, Duchess of Towers. Law- 
rence Tibbett’s portrayal of Colonel Ibbetson 
was a masterpiece, both histrionically and 
vocally, and the audience let him know it was 
in no uncertain terms. The role of Mrs. 
Dean was sung with fine artistry by Marion 
Telva, and Leon Rothier gave a convincing 
delineation of Major Duquesnois. Tullio 
Serafin conducted. 

L’AFrRIcaANA, Fesruary 28 (MATINEE) 

L’Africana was repeated on Saturday 
afternoon, the performance being an excel- 
lent one under the baton of Tullio Serafin. 
Elisabeth Rethberg sang Selika with great 
wealth of tone. Histrionically she was equal- 
ly impressive. Gigli, the Vasco da Gama, 
shared honors with Mme. Rethberg, being 
in perfect voice. O Paradiso brought him 
an ovation. Adamo Didur was Don Pedro; 
Queena Mario, Inez, and Giuseppe Danise, 
Nelusko. 

Der FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER, FEBRUARY 28 

( EvENING) 

Der Fliegende Hollander was heard again 
with the familiar cast: Gertrude Kappel 
(Senta) ; Marion Telva (Mary); Friedrich 
Schorr (The Dutchman) ; Rudolph Lauben- 
thal (Erik); Siegfried Tappolet (Daland) 
and Hans Clemens (A Steersman), with 
Artur Bodanzky at the conductor’s stand. 

Sunay Nicut Concert 

Lily (Pons made her first appearance at 
the Sunday Night Concerts on March 1, 
creating a veritable furore again. With 
Mario Basiola she sang the duet Figlia-Mio 
Padre; the trio, Signor ne Principe, with 
Armand Tokatyan and Philine Falco and 
then the Caro Nome, all from Rigoletto. 
After the last the audience showered her 
with applause that kept her bowing several 
minutes. Later in the program she was 
heard in the duet between Rosina and Figaro, 
Dunque io son, from The Barber of Seville, 
with Mr. Basiola as Figaro. The Bell Song 
from Lakme was also among her offerings. 
Miss Pons, in excellent voice, easily swayed 
her listeners with her technical agility and 
lovely voice quality. 

Nina Morgana, Alfio Tedesco, Ezio Pinza 
and Mario Basiola were heard in excerpts 
from L’Elisir D’Amore, in which Miss 
Morgana’s voice rang out in all its loveliness 
and purity. Leonora Corona, Julia Claus- 
sen, Edward Ransome (making his initial 
appearance of the season) and_ Alfredo 
Gandolfi sang the final scene from II Trova- 
tore, and Nanette Guilford and Armand 
Tokatyan sang parts of Manon. 
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Artists Everywhere 








Frederic Baer, on his current concert 
tour, will sing in Greenville, Ind., Union- 
town and Butler, Pa., also Fairmont, W. Va. 
He will be heard in Paterson, N. J., and in 
New York under the auspices of the Women’s 
Section of the Beethoven Maennerchor. 

Frances Baker, of Boston, wishes it 
known that she is a pupil of Stephen Towns- 
nd, and has recently sung successfully over 
Station WEEI. When a resident in 
New York she studied with Ralfe Leech 
Sterner 

Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of City 
College, New York, gave a Wagner pro- 
on February 25, and will give another 
azner, March 8. Two Bach programs 
March 18-22 and a large variety 

scheduled for the remainder of 

month, including works by the 

\rthur Foote and Gordon Balch 


Boston 


ran 
on W 
follow on 
ot musk 18 
the current 
Americans, 
Nevin 

Carolyn Beebe presented some of her 
piano pupils in a studio recital in New York, 
February 18. Edward O’Brien, tenor, will 
Josephine Forsythe’s musical setting of 
the Lord’s Prayer at the final concert of the 
New York Chamber Music Society, March 8. 

The Braun School of Music recently 
presented a concert before members of the 
New Evangelical Church of Wiconisco ( Pa.) 
and their friends. Those appearing on the 
program were: Freda Schatzlein, soprano; 
Leone Lewis, pianist; Thelma Hock, reader 
Walter Morris, violinist, and G. Francis 
Pyle, accompanist 

Nelson Eddy, baritoiie, recently made 
his Baltimore recital debut. Mr. Eddy scored 
an instantaneous success with both audience 
and critics, receiving the cordial applause of 
the former and the printed commendation of 
the latter. 

Epsilon Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
national n fraternity for women, re- 
cently presented jhe members in a musicale 
in the Little Theater of the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory, Ithaca, N. Y. The program included a 

ano duet, trio music for piano, violin and 
l by a double quartet, and vio- 
vocal solos. Those appearing 
Winona Lombard, 

Irma Boyer, Charlotte An- 
Wood, Virginia May, Helen 

White, Mary Jane Mac- 
Wells, Kathryn Stickle, Mar- 
Lois Leamon, Ora Hedgepeth 

‘auline Craig, all of whom are students 
the Ithaca and Affiliated 
Schools 

Robert Goldsand, before he 
been engaged for Bridgeport, 
sensational Viennese pian- 
play on March 12 upon his return to 

York from a southern tour. 

Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, played in 

hington, D. ¢ February 12, for the 

1 Breakfast of the Congressional Club, 

honor of Mrs. Herbert Hoover. Mr. 

orodnitzki is a protegé of the Schubert 

and recently met with much suc- 

he Schubert Memorial concert, when 

layed as soloist with the New York Phil- 

Symphony Society. He subse- 

at his own recital, Feb- 
arnegie Hall, New York. 

The Hart House String Quartet, which 
has just completed a three weeks’ tour of the 

ipal cities in Ontario, Canada, will give 

and Beethoven program in Toron- 

lor a coast-to-coast tour, 
them until the first of 
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Arthur Edward Johnstone, dean of the 
Braun School of Music, has been appointed 
udge of the Composers’ Club of San An- 
nio, Tex. Mr. Johnstone is well known 
throughout the country as the composer of 
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songs which are used extensively in the pub- 
lic schools, and also as the author of piano 
teaching pieces. He was executive editor of 
the Art Publication Society prior to his en- 
gagement as dean of the Braun School. 

Labor Temple School, New York, an- 
nounces a series of five chamber music con- 
certs on Friday evenings, with Stanley Day, 
organist, appearing. These concerts are de- 
signed to meet the workingmen’s needs and 
purse, giving recreation, entertainment and 
higher culture. 

The Malkin Brothers Trio gave a cham- 
ber music concert in Jordan Hall, Boston, 
February 27, which was highly praised by 
the local press. 

Laurie Merrill continues on her suc- 
cessful way as poet, Contemporary Vision 
and Harper’s Bazaar being the latest to 
accept her works. A noted western con- 
ductor wrote that he wanted to set some 
of her poems to music, notably The Eagle; 
and Mrs. Ottaway, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, wrote 
saying she hoped Miss Merrill would attend 
the San Francisco meeting this coming June, 
and present her poems. An engagement in 
Scarsdale was recently filled. 

The Music-Drama-Dance Club, Julia 
Seargeant Chase Decker, founder-president, 
gave a musicale at Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, February 21. Helen Olmsted, so- 
prano, Clark Swartfiguer, bass and Eleanor 
Pritz, pianist, appeared as soloists, winning 
honors through their excellent performances. 
A quartet of violinists played twice, Carolyn 
Lowe furnished accompaniments for the 
singers, and Helen De W. Jacobs accom- 
panied violin solos. 

The National Association of Organists, 
New York chapter, was entertained Feb- 
ruary 23, with a combined organ recital by 
David McK. Williams, organist, at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, followed by motion 
pictures taken by Ernest N. Skinner in 
California last year. A Church Music Con- 
ference is planned for March 16. 

The New York Sinfonietta, Quinto Ma- 
ganini, conductor, recently offered an in- 
teresting program at the Roerich Museum, 
New York. The feature of the evening was 
a first performance of Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s, A Charleston Rhapsody, the composer 
conducting. Other numbers were Telemann’s 
Dinner Music in 1733, De Pres’ Ave Maria, 
Strauss’s Tales From the Vienna Woods 
and pieces by Borodin, Sibelius, Hindemith, 
Poulenc and Goossens. 

Marguerite Potter is giving her informal 
talks on The Vocal Problem on alternate 
Sunday afternoons, in her Steinway Hall 
Studios. She began March 1, and will con- 
tinue March 15 and March 29. These are 
illustrated with songs sung by her pupils. 
Anyone is welcome. 

Hugh Porter, with an augmented choir, 
announces a series of special Lenten Musical 
Services, at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, New York, on Sunday afternoons 
in March, and the final April 3, Good Friday 
Evening Service. Solos for singers and 
organ, choruses, etc., make up seven inter- 
esting programs. 

Oliver Stewart, tenor, appeared in solos 
at the Century Theater Club, New York, 
January 23, and at the Woman’s Club’ of 
Maplewood, N. J., February 15. With Ruby 
Gerard (Mrs. Stewart), both appeared Feb- 
ruary 16 before the Jersey City Woman's 
Club 

Henri Temianka, violinist, 
extensive concert tour through Holland 
under the management of Dr. G. De Koos. 
In Amsterdam the artist was soloist with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra and in Paris 
he appeared with the Orchestre Sympho- 


has made an 
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Temianka was enthusiastically 


nique. Mr. 
as well as at all 


received at these concerts, 
of his other appearances. 
Nevada Van der Veer will appear again 
this season, May 8, as soloist at the Harris- 
burg, Pa., Mozart Festival, singing Parker’s 
Hora Novissima on the evening program, 
and a group of songs in the afternoon. 


La Forge Directs Lester 


Ensemble Concert 

Frank La Forge, composer, coach and 
accompanist, directed a concert on February 
23, in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, under 
the auspices of the Lester Ensemble. The 
participants, all from the La Forge-Berumen 
Studios, were: Mary Lawrence, soprano; 
Hazel Arth, contralto ; Robert Simmons, 
tenor; Harrington van Hoesen, baritone; 
and Harold Dart, pianist. Mr. La Forge 
was at the piano for the vocalists. The 
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heard by an audience which 

completely filled the hall. The applause was 

consistently cordial, and encores were de- 

manded from each young artist. 

Mr. van Hoesen opened the program with 
numbers by Brahms, Strauss and Handel, 
and, later, songs by Loewe and Messager, 
as well as To a Messenger and Hills, both 
by La Forge. The baritone revealed a 
voice of fine quality, skilfully handled. 
Miss Lawrence sang Ah, fors e lui from 
Traviata with fine effect. She is only 
eighteen and shows much promise. Later, 
she joined with Mr. van Hoesen in duets 
from Rigoletto and Don Giovanni, both ad- 
mirably sung. Mr. Simmons offered Die 
Nacht and Morgen of Strauss and Schu- 
mann, Scarlatti and Sibelius songs. He has 
a clear, well controlled tenor voice, and 
good style. Miss Arth, who won first place 
in the last Atwater Kent National Radio 
Contest, displayed her rich contralto tones 
in La Forge’s Far Away and music by 
Dunn, Bemberg and others. Mr. Dart 
played . Debussy’s Cathedrale Engloutie; a 
well written and melodious composition of 
his own, A la Menuet; and a Liszt Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, all performed with tech- 
nical and interpretative skill. 

Mr. La Forge again demonstrated his re- 
markable ability as an accompanist, sustain- 
ing the voices at every point, but at no 
time interfering with the musical individ- 
uality of the singers. 


concert was 


Florida F. of M. C. to Present 
Local Composers 
The Florida Federation of Music Clubs 
will present Florida composers at the State 
Convention in Miami, March 25, in the 
Columbus Hotel. A banquet for composers 
and their performers will take place follow- 
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ing the composers’ program. A silver lov- 
ing cup will be presented to the winner of 
the contest at the banquet. 

Music must be in march rhythm and not 
more than twenty measures, not including 
preludes and interludes. Words must be 
appropriate to the Florida Federation of 
Music Clubs and consist of two stanzas. 
Manuscripts must be mailed to Grace Mur- 
ray, chairman of composers, before March 
10. 

Praise for Tomford Harris 

Tomford Harris, pianist, continues to win 
superlatives from the press wherever he ap- 
pears in recital. A large batch of clippings 
has just been received from his representa- 
tive, and the tributes are all so fine that they 
are worthy of reproduction in their entirety. 
Space exigencies, however, prevent this, but 
the following salient paragraphs will suffice 
to tell the story of his success in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

“Mr. Harris was acclaimed by a large and 
enthusiastic audience,” wrote the reporter for 
the Daily Journal following a recent appear- 
ance in Jacksonville, lll. He then continued 
his review in part as follows: “Not only 
does Mr. Harris understand his instrument, 
but he also knows how to make the listener 
enjoy whatever he cares to project. His 
interpretations are singularly fresh, showing 
keen intellect balanced with just the right 
amount of emotion. It is our sincere hope 
that Mr. Harris will return to us soon.’ 
That Mr. Harris also gave a long-to-be- 
remembered recital in Tiffin, Ohio, will be 
evident from a perusal of the following ex- 
cerpt from the Tiffin Tribune: “A magnifi- 
cent technical command of his instrument 
was in evidence from the first number, which 
was the Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

Bach) and was sustained throughout the 
exacting program. The Chopir 
group showed that the artist, while in thor- 
ough sympathy with the more liberal ten- 
dencies of these later days, can also do full 
justice to the poesy of another period. . 

A veritable feast of highly seasoned ofter- 
ings came in the modern group.” 

The following self-explanatory encomium 
is culled from the Flint (Mich.) Daily Jour- 
nal: “Tomford Harris, pianist, who was 
presented by the Flint St. Cecilia Society, 
astonished his audience with the degree of 
virtuosity he displayed. Mr. Harris is a 
young American. Somehow it seemed strange 
to hear such music coming from the hands of 
anyone but a Russian or a Frenchman. But 
there it was. Mr. Harris possesses a degree 
of brilliance which is challenging and com- 
mands profound respect. The St. Cecilia 
Society is to be congratulated on having 
brought this excellent artist to Flint. It 
seems plain that Mr. Harris will travel a 
long way in the musical world, for he has 
the soul of an artist and the equipment of a 
giant.” 

From Virginia, Minn., 
via the Daily Enterprise : “Tomford Harris 
disclosed a sincere musicianship, unique 
brilliance and clear individuality in his play- 
ing which made every number a jewel of 
finest cut.” According to the Daily Herald 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa, “Sparkling, fiery inter- 
pretations resulting from an exquisite rhyth- 
mical sense and an individual technic placed 
Tomford Harris, who appeared at the second 
Penn artists’ course recital, as one of the 
outstanding pianists to have ever visited Os- 
kaloosa.” 

Other 


comes this tribute, 


cities in which Mr. Harris has 
scored success in recital recently are Du- 
buque, Iowa; Defiance, Ohio; Brainerd, St. 
Peter and Virginia, Minn.; Dickinson, N. 
Dak., and Vermillion, S. Dak. 


Lester Ensemble Announcement 

The Lester Ensemble will present Josef 
Wissow in a piano recital before the Par- 
ents and Teachers Association of Sharon 
Hill, Pa., on March 9. 
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“Passing Fad’’ Is Baseless Charge 
Against the Piano Class Movement 


“The piano class movement | is a passing 
fad of which I do not approve.” With these 
words the director of a southern college 
attacked group piano instruction at the re- 
cent conference of the Kentucky Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

Fortunately, Ella H. Mason, piano class 
specialist of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, was on hand at the 
conference and immediately following the 
spokesman of the derogatory opinion, took 
the platform and launched into a refutation 
of the charge that the piano class movement 
is a “passing fad.” 

In doing this, she explained that piano 
classes are not a new thing, since they were 
introduced into some public schools more 
than twenty years ago. She cited figures 
showing their steady growth and explained 
that the development had been especially 
rapid in the past few years, due to a parti- 
cular concentration of public attention upon 
it. This was illustrated by the Bureau's 
statistics, which show an increase from May, 
1929, to May, 1930, of 1,121 persons report- 
ing classes in operation. In the same year, 
added Miss Mason, the number of requests 
for piano class information received by the 
Bureau had grown from 6,226 to 11,863, 
while the number of cities reporting classes 
in operation had advanced from 489 to 873. 

Moreover, she pointed out the greater 
advantages of group teaching, namely, that 
it brings about a democracy in piano edu- 
cation, since the fee is nominal as to bring 
it within the reach of every child. Another 
outstanding advantage is the fact that chil- 
dren enjoy working together, and that the 
piano class attracts a larger number of pupils 
than are likely to become interested in indi- 
vidual lessons. Miss Mason brought out 
that this is especially true of boys’ classes, 
and gave incidents drawn from her nine years 
of teaching in the public schools of Roches- 
ter, N. 
Not only do more children study in classes, 
but also the progress is accelerated, due to 
the friendly rivalry and competition which 
exists in a well-conducted class. 3esides, 
the constant opportunity to play before others 
relieves the child of any feeling of self- 
consciousness when asked to play, and en- 
ables him to study in a rational and enjoy- 
able fashion. 

Following this, Miss Mason showed what 
has been done in different cities, such as 
Cleveland, where five years ago piano classes 
were offered in three of the city’s schools 
with an entire enrollment of forty pupils, 
whereas, through a_ steady growth the 
figures now total 1,040 pupils, and the in- 
struction is given in all of the school build- 
ings. She told the audience that Chicago 
last year had 12,000 children in the public 
school classes, and at the end of the year 
3,600 children left the school classes in order 
to continue their instruction with private 
teachers. Thus Miss Mason showed that 
public schools and private teachers could 
work together to stimulate a greater interest 
in piano playing. 


In commenting upon her trip, Miss Mason 
said, “It is especially fortunate that the 
National Bureau was represented at the 
meeting, as it would have been unwise to 
have the teachers from all over the state re- 
ceive only a negative appraisal of group 
instruction. As it turned out, the disparag- 
ing remarks about group instruction offered 
a challenge and increased the general interest 
in the subject. I feel that most of the 
audience agreed with me that piano class 
work is well worth a careful investigation 
and that it offers genuine advantages to the 
modern teacher.” 

During her stay in Louisville, Helen Bos- 
well, director of public school music, took 


Miss Mason to four schools where she saw 


work of different types. 

“In one grade school,’ said Miss Mason, 
“T saw little children, seven and eight years 
of age, playing their pieces in duet form at 
the piano, and making up their own little 
tunes for the words ‘Hear the Bell Go Ding 
Dong, Ding Dong.’ 

“In a shabby basement room (apparently 
the only available space in a Girls’ High 
School) was a most serious group of six 
students playing chords with arm weight, 
listening carefully for tone quality and 
bringing out a lovely melody in a Romance 
by LaForge. 

“One piano class was being held in a room 
which had been vacated by sending the 
fourth grade into the hall to conduct a 
reading lesson. 

“In all of these schools I was delighted to 
find a remarkable spirit of cooperation on 
the part of the school principal and the 
grade teachers. The principal seemed so 
proud of the Music Department and the 
advantages which were being offered to their 
children, 

“Most of these lessons are offered for a 
period of two years and are given free of 
charge by the music teachers in the building. 
In those few cases where no music teacher is 
in charge a private teacher from outside the 
school has been brought in, and the children 
pay 25 cents apiece for their lessons. 

“T look forward to the time when such 
classes may be in operation in all of the 
cities and towns, so that children all over 
the country may have the opportunity of 
studying in such an interesting fashion,” 
says Miss Mason. 


Rosa Low Heard 


Rosa Low sang on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15, at the Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association. 
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Crouch made his New York debut in Town 
Hall in 1929, and after that toured Europe, 
playing in Germany, France, Austria, Hol- 
land and England 


Melody and the Lyric 
A REVIEW 

\ book with this title has just been pub- 
lished by J. “4 Dent & Sons, London and 
Toronto (E. Dutton & Co., New York). 
It is ssouniale an attempt to prove that 
words and music were much better suited 
to each other in early days than they are 
now. However, it is much more than that. 
It is, in fact, a very valuable and important 
anthology of song, which its author, John 
Murray Gibbon, presents without much 
argument. 

The full title of the work is: Melody and 
the Lyric from Chaucer to the Cavaliers. 
There are two hundred illustrations, all 
of them being the words and music of songs. 
In an introduction Mr. Gibbon seems to 
indicate that the modern plan of “popular” 
composers, who first write their tune and 
subsequently employ a “lyric” writer to 
provide the poem, is neither new nor in- 
artistic. He says: “Music was an art to 
which poetry was a willing handmaid. The 
foremost Tudor and Stuart poets were wil- 
ling to write verses for a ditty and make no 
complaint if their names were not published 
with the music.” 

At the present time such a practice would 
surely be condemned by all serious musi- 
cians as highly inartistic, but Mr. Gibbon 
makes it clear that poets in the olden days 
were inspired to their best efforts by famil- 
iar melodies. To the msician this will be 
a matter of small interest. Of very great 
however, is this splendid collec- 
tion of old and completely forgotten tunes. 
No musician will get the book in his hands 
without finding the greatest delight in these 
curious, almost incredible, melodies, to say 
1othing of the poems. Here is one of them: 


interest, 


I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach 
But sure I 
With him 


is not good; 
think that I can 
that a hood 


drink 
wears < 


l 


Though I go bare, no care, 


take ye 
I nothing am a-cold; 
I skin so full within 


and old, 


stuff my 


Of jolly good ale 


Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and 
But belly, Ge 


Whether it be 


hand go cold; 
good ale enough, 


new or old. 


xd send thee 


no roast but a nut-brown toast, 
rab laid in the fire; 


d shall de 1 


me stead 


not desire 


1 snow, no wind, I 


irt me if I would, 


wrapt and thoroughly lapt 


lly good ale and old. 


Paderewski to Appear at 
Arbor Festival 

Dr. Charles A, Sink, president of the 

University of Michigan School of Music, an- 

nounces that Paderewski will be one of the 

soloists at the May Festival in Ann Arbor. 

The distinguished Polish pianist has been 


Ann 


a favorite with Ann Arbor audiences since his 


appearance there, which was during 
\merican tour in 1893. At this year’s 
Paderewski will appear at the 
concert, playing num- 
a concerto with orchestra, 
conducting. 
May 13, 14, 15 and 
evening and after- 
and Saturday, 


initial 
his first 
May Festival, 
Friday evening 
bers as well as 
Frederick Stock 

lhe festival dates are 
16, with a concert each 
noon performances on Friday 
aking six concerts in all. Earl V. Moore, 
wusical director, will lead the University 
Choral Union and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in two choral works, the St. Fran- 
cis of Assissi by Pierne on Thursday eve- 
ning and Boris Godounofft on Saturday eve- 
Juva Higbee will wield the baton 
Festival Chorus which 
is year will offer an interesting work by 
Harvey Gaul, entitled Old Johnny Apple- 
seed. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frederick Stock, will as usual par- 
ticipate during festival week, and Palmer 
Christian will preside at the organ. As al- 
announced, Lily Pons will also appear 
this festival. 


solo 


while 
Children’s 


ning, 
over the 


ready 
1 
is soloist at 


Metropolitan Opera Choral 
Schools First Concert 

The Metropolitan Opera Choral School, 
under the direction of Edoardo Petri, will 
give its first public concert on the afternoon 
of M: ure h 15 at the Casa Italiana, Columbia 
College, under the auspices of the Dante 
Alighieri Society. 

nell 

Malatesta Studio Activities 
daughter of Adolf 
noted Passion Play member and 
a beautiful lyric-dramatic 
voice, was called to Providence R. I., by 
her father to sing in the performances of 


Emily Fassnacht, 
Fassnacht, 
the possessor of 


COURIER 


the Passion Play which 
given in that city. Miss Fassnacht was 
supposed to sing three selections, but she 
was so enthusiastically received that she had 
to sing nine numbers. 

Miss Fassnacht has been studying with 
Pompilio Malatesta for about a year and a 
half. 


are now being 


Caroline Beeson Fry Studio Notes 

An unusually interesting Students’ Reper- 
toire Class was held recently at the White 
Plains Studio of Caroline Beeson Fry. Pre- 
ceding the main part of the er. which 
was devoted to the study of Bach and Rich- 
ard Strauss, Francis Baker, of Briarcliff, 
sang several numbers by R. Vaughan Wil- 
liams. Mrs. Fry then spoke briefly on the 
personalities and music of Bach and Strauss, 
contrasting the polyphonic and formal style 
of Bach with the symphonic, freer method of 
Strauss, who is still composing and conduct- 
ing in Germany at the age of sixty-six. Vo- 
cal numbers by Bach were sung by Katherine 
Hudson, Mrs. Frederick Barnes, Hilda Mac- 
Donald, and Mrs. Guernsey Jewett, and the 
double concerto for two violins and piano 
was played by Louise Fry and Ruth Hazen, 
violinists, and Gail Hazen, pianist. Songs 
of Richard Strauss were interpreted by Leo- 
nice Hunnewell, Mrs. R. E. Dougherty, Mrs. 
Jewett, Earle Core, William Mercer and 
Marie Salabert. The program was followed 
by animated discussion. 

The second Students Repertoire Class was 
devoted to the study of Mozart and Brahms. 
Mrs. Fry discussed the life and music of 
Mozart, which was illustrated by arias and 
duets from Figaro and the song, Alleluia. 
Hillman Hunnewell then gave a comprehen- 
sive paper on the life and music of Brahms 
and also sang several songs by the same 
composer. Other Brahms interpreters were 
Norman Gerhard, Mildred Payne, Leonice 
Hunnewell, Mildred Payne, Katherine Hud- 
son and Earle Core. Miss Hunnewell was 
the accompanist. 


Bach Work on WEAF 
National Oratorio Society, 
conductor, broadcast, 
for their regular Sunday program 
Station WEAF, the first part of 
St. Matthew Passion. The soloists 
Gladys Britton, soprano; Alma _ Kitchel, 
contralto; Robert Harper, tenor; Edward 
Walther, baritone; and F rank Croxton, bass. 
The music was presented in masterly fash- 
ion. Mr. Werrenrath was at his best, and 
both chorus and soloists responded meticu- 
lously to his demands. The ensemble re- 
vealed a_ full-bodied and plastic tone, 
admirably balanced and with clearly marked 
contrapuntal shadings. The solo parts were 
of equal excellence. 

This oratorio will be completed next Sun- 
day (March 8), at the usual hour—l to 


2 p.m. 


Lillian Wechs Studio Notes 

Artist-pupils from the New York and 
Newark studios of Lillian Wechs are filling 
engagements of various kinds. Celia Levin, 
lyric soprano, gave a program of songs, in 
English, at the charity dinner of the Ida 
Strauss Foundation in Newark during the 
week of February 15. 

Anna Manhoff, coloratura soprano, con- 
tinues her engagement as soloist of the 
Golden Link Chapter of the Masonic Lodge. 

Harold Glass, baritone, is giving a series 
of recitals fortnightly from station WAAT. 
Mr. Glass receutly received much praise for 
his dramatic portrayal in one of the plays 
given at the Community Centre, Jersey City, 
and commendation for the carrying 
power clear diction of his fine voice. 


Reinald 
March 1, 
over 
Bach’s 
were: 


The 
Werrenrath, 


also 
and 


Corona For West Hartford Again 


Leonora Corona, Metropolitan soprano, 
will appear again in concert at West Hart- 
ford, Conn., April 28, with the Oratorio So- 
ciety in Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. She 
gave a joint recital there recently with Al- 
exander Kipnis, basso. 


Ellery Allen in Demand 


Ellery Allen had a successful appearance 
recently at the Hartford, Conn., Women’s 
Club. She will sing in Providence, R. L., in 
April, and will also fulfill ten dates in the 
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public schools of New Rochelle for the chil- 
dren. 


Trianti and Cortot Under de Koos 
Management 

The Concertdirectie Dr. G. de Koos, of 
Amsterdam, is managing a very successful 
tour of the Greek mezzo-soprano, Alexandria 
Trianti, through Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Austria. Under the same manage- 
ment, Alfred Cortot recently gave recitals at 
The Hague and Amsterdam to sold-out 
houses. 


Institute Artict Recitals 

Among the interesting Artist Recitals 
scheduled for this season at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music 
was one announced to be given by a trio on 
February 28. The trio consisted of Lonny 
Epstein, piano, Hugo Kortschak, violin, and 
Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello. This was the 
fourth recital of the artists’ series. 


Polacco Returning 


Information comes to the MusicaL Cour- 
1ER that Giorgio Polacco is on his way back 
to America with his daughter. It is rumored 
that the conductor will be reengaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. It is also 
said that there will soon be a reconciliation 
between Polacco and Edith Mason. 


Martha Baird Broadcasts Today 


Martha Baird, pianist, will broadcast to- 
day (March 7) over Station WEAF, from 
11:30 to 12 noon, for the NBC Keys to 
Happiness Hour. Miss Baird will speak on 
Self-Expression in Music preceding a group 
of Brahms and peeainiae numbers. 


Ted § ‘cies Sails 


_ Ted Shawn sailed on March 4 on the S.S 
Europe to fulfill engagements in Germany. 


Obituary 


JACOB SANDLER 


It has just been learned that Jacob Koppel 
Sandler, composer of the famous Eili, Eili, 
a Hebrew lament, died in comparative ob- 
scurity in Brooklyn, New York City, on 
February 23, at the age of seventy-four. At 
the time the composer wrote the song he 
was choirmaster of the Windsor Theater in 
the Bowery. Although hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of the song had been sold all 
over the world the deceased realized very 
little profit from its success, because of the 
fact that he had neglected to copyright it 
until twenty-five years after he wrote it. 

Mr. Sandler is survived by a_ widow, 
Rebecca, and six children, three daughters 
and three sons. 


AMALIA LORA 

Antonio Lora, 
February 
Mrs. Lora 
Alfred, 
Dal 


Amalia Lora, mother of 
composer-pianist, passed away on 
22 after several months’ illness. 
is survived by five other children, 
Arthur, Mrs. A. Bonnollo, Mrs. M. 
Lago and Mrs. J. Artuso. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


What Is in Store for the Piano Business?—Some of the Factors which 


Are Hindering the Advance of 


the Industry—The School Music... 


Movement and What It Means to the Future Prosperity of 
Piano Men—Better Times Ahead. 


One of the best posted piano salesmen the writer 
has met in many a day made a very significant re- 
mark recently that calls attention to the prevailing 
habit of piano dealers of quoting low prices. Said 
this piano salesman: “During the past week I have 
kept a memorandum of the number of people to 
whom I have talked piano. Eighteen people who 
came into the store expressed surprise at the prices 
I quoted; they thought that pianos could be bought 
for about half the prices I quoted.” 

This gives an indication of the damage that is 
being done to the piano in the idea that quoting low 
prices in advertising will bring people into the ware- 
rooms. There also is a misbegotten idea that the 
salesman can overcome this misleading advertising 
and “pull the prospect up to a selling price.” 

We all know that it costs more to build a piano 
at the present time than it did fifteen or twenty years 
ago, and consequently the prices in the selling of 
pianos have also advanced. During the peak years 
the advertising of the piano dealer generally was 
along the same lines. The cheap makes of pianos 
were utilized as “baits,” and if the prospects could 
not afford to pay the price for a piano of quality, 
then the cheap pianos were unloaded, and generally 
unloaded to people who could not afford pianos. 

At the present time the cheap piano does not pre- 
vail. The manufacturers who believed in large pro- 
ductions and carried this out to the extreme, are now 
not in existence. 


Mass Production a Failure 


Let any one who is familiar with the piano indus- 
try look over the field and point out the number of 
manufacturers that believed in mass production, and 
it will be found that all of them have practically 
passed out of the industry. The idea that it reduces 
the cost of manufacturing has not proven out in the 
piano business. In order to maintain a large pro- 
duction the piano manufacturers were forced from 
time to time to cut prices, and it is well known that 
many of these mass producers quoted prices far 
below the cost of production. 

All this is past history. It is to be hoped that 
it will not again prevail in the trade as the piano 
“comes back,” for come back it will. Daily the piano 
is growing stronger, but along lines that are entirely 
different from during the days of the production of 
thousands of cheap pianos with no tone. 

The radio has done a wonderful work in this direc- 
tion. The ears of the people are becoming attuned 
to good tone, and a cheap piano with no tone is not 
appealing to even those who formerly purchased 
those makes of pianos. Many people in the past 
have purchased cheap pianos at high prices on the 
belief that they were “just as good,” with the usual 
arguments so well known to the piano trade. 


Piano dealers should realize, and also manufac- 
turers, that the constant quoting of price far below 
the value of the products of today is detrimental to 
piano selling. Those people who believe that they 
can walk into a piano store and buy a piano for the 
even figure are hard to “pull up.” All salesmen will 
concede this. There was a time when such methods 
could add to the volume of sales of the dealer, but 
here again comes in that great detriment to the in- 
creasing of volume of business beyond the capabili- 
ties of the dealer to carry out. 

It is all well enough to want to do a big business, 
but it is bad practice to build that volume of business 
up on profit losing sales. The piano salesman re- 
ferred to did not make a sale to any one of the 
eighteen prospects that he talked piano to, and he 
was unable to bring them to the price of his own 
make of piano, one of the best in the industry. Con- 
sequently there was a waste of time, and time is 
money, in the waiting on them and the feeling that 
the advertising of low prices by others was not doing 
good in the way of creating or building up to good 
business. 


The Outlook 

Piano sales are not as brisk or as active as in days 
gone by, but the high grade, old name pianos are 
holding their own. While the industry has become 
restricted to a few manufacturers, there is a good 
outlook for the future. There is being brought about 
an understanding that the music demand, and by 
music demand is meant by those who love music and 
want music in the home that they can make them- 
selves, is growing as the teaching methods employed 
at the present time make manifest the fact that the 
piano is not a hard instrument to learn to play, and, 
in fact, is one of the easiest of musical instruments 
to play, for the learning to “play a tune” is the start 
towards acquiring a better knowledge of the key- 
board. While the percentage of those who will con- 
tinue and be able to play the piano well is low, there 
will be thousands who will play it for the melodies 
that they will produce, even though the pieces played 
are of the popular type. 

The thousands of children that are being taught 
and will be taught over the radio, if plans mature 
that are now being in process of putting into prac- 
tice, will create for the future piano sales that will 
come in to the dealers who go after them, but always 
it must be remembered that the pianos offered must 
be of good tone or they will not be successful. 

Along with the eliminating of the cheap piano 
manufacturers and the bringing the product of the 
instrument to a few, there naturally will follow the 
elimination of many dealers, and while the produc- 
tion of pianos is not expected to come to the peak 
years of the past, there will be given good sales to 


those who know the piano business and sell along 
lines that are on a basis of “treating the customer 
right.” Such methods will enable the piano dealer 
to build to a fine business, one that will be a pleas- 
ure instead of a labor. 

Just how many piano dealers will remain in the 
business in the towns of 10,000 and 20,000 popula- 
tion is hard to estimate. The houses in the larger 
cities will probably cover the smaller towns, and, 
where formerly in the smaller centers there were five 
dealers, there probably will be one or two. 

All these considerations must be taken in mind 
by the piano dealers, and they should pay strict and 
close attention to the results of their advertising and 
refrain from the unholy prices quoted in big black 
type in the daily newspapers. 

This is a critical period in piano history. The 
pessimists are rapidly declining, and those who are 
optimists and base their optimism on actual results 
through the turning back the pages of piano selling 
and going into the old methods of cultivating pros- 
pects will be the ones to get the business. 

There is a fine business to be obtained, but it will 
require close and intensive study; the dealer must 
be musical, the salesman must know something about 
music, for the radio is cultivating the people and 
will detect the “fake’’ salesman who makes great 
pretensions as regards music. The radio is doing 
a great work in music. Just how to apply that work 
should be the study of the dealer in his own territory. 
The dealers in the smaller centers must cultivate the 
territory surrounding the town, must reach out and 
go after “piano sales,” and not wait for the people 
to hunt them up—they never come. 


1,000,000 Piano Students 

It will be encouraging to those piano men who 
study the future of the piano business to read the 
following paragraph from the latest catalogue of the 
Gulbransen Company, which says: 

“Today, the piano is assuming a greater importance 
in home life and education than ever before because 
over 1,000,000 children in the Public Schools of the 
United States are taking group and class piano in- 
struction, and this large number is in addition to 
those children who are being taught piano-playing 
in other schools, musical colleges, and by private 
teachers.” 

It is work of this kind that is laying the foundation 
for the future of the piano. There are few who real- 
ize the efforts that are being made to give instruc- 
tion to children and adults on the piano. The chil- 
dren start and the parents, taking the little ones to 
the piano, become interested and take the lessons 
themselves. Only the future will give the results 
of these efforts to piano playing education. 

It is not to be expected that all those who start 
in will learn to play the piano through these educa- 
tional movements, but there is a certain percentage 
that will bring a desire to awaken the silent pianos 
and create a desire on the part of those who have 
no pianos in their homes to procure them. It may 
be over-optimistic on the part of the writer, but he 
firmly believes that the piano is coming back and 
coming back to stay. It may meet with the usual 
“dips” that Colonel Conway formerly talked about, 
but that is to be expected on the commercial side of 
the piano, but never will there be “dips” to the love 
for music. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—Oxiver WeENDELL HoLMEs. 


“Dust ‘Off the Piano and Use It”—A 
Timely Plea From a Prominent 
New Jersey Club Woman—Some 
Comments by John J. Glynn 


The “silent pianos” of this country have come in for con- 
siderable discussion in the Musica Courier from time to 
time. In far too many homes in these United States the 
piano is treated as just so much furniture or even as an en- 
cumbrance. It seems almost an American ritual that after 
the first flush of enthusiasm following the purchase of a 
piano, interest in it wanes and thereafter it stands unused 
and neglected. 

It is a bit difficult to account for this situation. 
many factors involved, and selecting the most important and 
pertinent is by no means simple. Probably the biggest fac- 


tor is this so-called “machine age,” the mechanization of the 


There are 


arts which has replaced individual performance by the turn- 
ing of a switch. Part of it traces back to the days when 
pianos were actually purchased as articles of furniture, with 
music making only an incidental. An important handicap 
was the campaign for the player piano, which more or less 
discouraged the learning to play a piano by giving a degree of 
“self-expression in music” through the manipulation of the 
various controls. Lastly, there was the humdrum drudgery 
of practise made necessary by the old time music teaching 
systems. 

All of these things, however are but incidental to the main 
fact, that being that there are too many silent pianos, and 
that until they are brough again to heir proper funcion of 
music making there can be no genuine revival of the piano. 

There are many forces at work to bring about this result. 
is the work of the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, 
with a supplementary plan for engaging the interest of the 


There 
operating through the school system, and 
adults in actual participation. There is the new spirit in 
piano teaching which is based on a retention of interest on 
the part of those learning. The radio is now helping to 
in music through the dissemination of good 


And, most important, there 


spread interest 
music played by capable artists. 
is evidence of a real alliance between the piano industry and 
the music teacher, as seen in the current campaign of the 
Baldwin Piano Company. 

\s an example of the work that is being done to revive 
piano, the following report, telling 
delivered by Mrs. Charles A. Waters, chair- 
man ot New State 
Women’s Clubs, appeared in both the Jersey Journal, and 


nd (N. J.) Herald: 
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Mrs. Waters’ Plea for the Piano 


Mrs. Charles A. Waters, chairman of music of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs, has 
issued a statement urging the club women to consider 
their pianos, in most cases closed and used as an object 
on which to display bits of pottery, a picture, or perhaps 
a vase; but seldom nowadays opened. 

Quoting from Longfellow—“Show me the home where 
music dwells, and I shall show you a happy, peaceful and 
contented home”—Mrs. Waters continues with a picture 
of the home of a generation ago when music played a 
real part in the lives of all when the members of the 
family sang and played for themselves, when the friends 
and neighbors came in and gathered around the piano to 
sing with a real sense of joy and happiness. 
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In most homes today, she says, if the piano were 
opened and the keys played, it would be found to be 
sadly out of tune, much the same as a voice which has 
become cracked through neglect. The question Mrs. 
Waters asks is: “What is the matter with the club 
women of today? Have they become musically lazy?” 
The same applies to others, not club women, she feels. 

She also said: “It is high time to face the facts. Be- 
cause this is a machine age, people have become used 
to turning a knob or a switch, knowing that by so doing 
entertainment will be produced without any further ef- 
fort on their part, and the result is indifference. Such a 
condition must in time have a deplorable effect on those 
who are musically ambitious. 

“At the present time when so many musicians need 
aid, both moral and financial, every real club woman will 
surely wish to urge in her own group that now is the 
time when music must be considered. Here is the op- 
portunity to encourage and assist the American com- 
posers and musicians, and get away from this thing 
called ‘canned music.’ To set the seal of approval on 
living music by living musicians, to make the home one 
where music dwells that it may be a ‘happy, peaceful and 
contented home’—this should be our guide.” 

Mrs. Waters also pointed out that “another opportu- 
nity which lies before the club woman of today is the 
possibility of developing the musical talent among the 
young people. It is a matter of education and should be 
given serious consideration. In club and town programs 
there should be encouraged the use of local amateur mu- 
sicians. They should feel that their work is appreciated. 
It often happens that the very fact of appearing before an 
appreciative audience is just the incentive needed for 
further study. 

“It happens many times that the nearby talent is over- 
looked in the desire to put on a smart affair with out-of- 
town artists and when there is a real need of help and 
appreciation right at home. Surely no club woman who 
has the interest of the young people at heart will let this 
happen in her community.” 


Thank You, Mr. Glynn! 

Here is a highly significant and potent appeal. It is 
bringing the matter directly before people who are im- 
portant not alone as potential users of pianos, but people 
who wield a good deal of influence upon others. 

Incidently, thanks are due to John J. Glynn, of the Mathu- 
shek Piano Mfg. Co., of New York, who sent the clippings 
reported above to the Musica Courter. Mr. Glynn not 
only holds a respected position in the piano world as a keen 
executive, but is likewise a prominent participant in many 
movements looking for the betterment of the industry. 

Mr. Glynn commented that Mrs. Waters’ statement is 
“timely and constructive’ and added, “Broadcasts of that 
nature from disinterested people outside the trade is of 
much greater value to the trade than anything a piano 
manufacturer might say himself”’—a truism that needs no 


further comment. 
nz» Rp FF 


“What Is Wrong With Present Day Re- 
tailing?”—The Dictum of a Big De- 
partment Store Executive 

Philip LeBoutillier, retiring president of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, recently delivered the follow- 

“Re- 

tailing has been almost submerged by overdoses of the great 

American quack medicine—Volume 


ing gem as part of-his farewell address to that body: 


and by a lot of hocus- 
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pocus, charts, statistics, trends, etc., evolved by so-called 
experts who have a formula and a theory for every retail 
question except the all-important one of how to run a store 
profitably. Simplicity of operation, less swank and ego, 
lower costs, faster turnover, buying goods and selling them 
at a reasonable profit, are goals that mean something when 
Successful department stores didn’t develop 
The great chains didn’t start in the 


we reach them. 
from the laboratory. 
classroom.” 

The above was spoken without reference to the piano 
business, but it is undoubtedly true that in at least some 
particulars the case applies just as well. Main street loca- 
tions and costly overhead surely come under the head of 
“swank and ego.” It is one of the business misconceptions 
which the present conditions are eliminating. The 
obvious of the principles outlined above, “selling at a reason- 
able profit” is, by some curious chance, the outstanding evil 
of present day piano merchandising. 


most 


Profitless sales make 
an unsure foundation for any business. 


eR ® 
Putting Teeth Into the Regulatory 
Powers of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission—The Case of Station KFKB 


An interesting and totally unexpected ruling came out of 
the recent barring of radio station KFKB, of Milford, 
Kan., from broadcast privileges by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, the reason being the dissemination of too much 
publicity of a certain kind. The refusal to renew the license 
of this station was upheld by the District Court of Appeals, 
Justice Robb presiding. 

As is known, the Radio Act of 1927 (Section 29) ex- 
pressly forbids the commission from exercising any power 
of censorship over radio broadcasting stations. There is, 
however, a joker to this proviso in the same act in defining 
the standard of operation in the “public interest, convenience 
and necessity.” The case against station KFKB was that 
it was not operated in the “public interest’ but as an ad- 
junct to a private business. 

Federal Radio Commissioner Lafount, in speaking of the 
above case, said: “Since advertising furnishes the economic 
support for the service a station renders and makes it 
possible, such advertising must necessarily be an exception 
to the rule. However, the amount and character of ad- 
yertising must be rigidly confined within limits consistent 
with the public service expected of the station.” 

It is an interesting point. Censorship consists of the 
scrutiny and judgment of advertising material prior to its 
release, which is definitely prohibited. Consideration of past 
material, however, is something different, and entirely with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Federal Radio Commision. If, 
in the judgment of the Commission, the past record of any 
radio station shows that its advertising propaganda, either 
in quantitiy or quality, violates the code established by the 
word “public interest, convenience or necessity,” it has the 
right to void any license. 

This extension of the authority of the Federal Radio 
Commission is apt to have considerable effect on the nature 
of broadcast programs of the future. If that power is 
exercised wisely there is no doubting that beneficial results 
will be obtained. 

This ruling puts the matter squarely up to the broadcast 
stations, who, more than the actual advertisers are held 
responsible by the Federal Radio Commission for the type 
and quantity of the advertising used. It is, of course, un- 
likely that the commission will act in this matter except 
to correct exceptional abuses, but the knowledge that the 
power is invested in them will probably be efficacious to 
correct some of the more flagrant cases of disregard for 
the “public interest, convenience and necessity.” 
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YELLY D’ARANYI, 
Hungarian violinist, who recently arrived for an 
American tour, opening February 22 with an orches- 
tra concert in Reading, Pa. Miss d’Aranyi will re- 
main in this country until April. Among her 
engagements are joint recitals with Myra Hess and 
one with Myra Hess and Hans Kindler in Phila- 
delphia. The violinist will also appear with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra this month. 


ANNA CASE, 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
who will hold a special class in voice and repertory, at 
her Steinway Hall studios from March 30 to April 10. 
Angeline Kelley, artist-pupil of Mrs. Hill, now of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O., and seven of 
her pupils will come to New York to attend the class. 
Miss Kelley was recently heard in Delaware in a pro- 
gram of Japanese and Chinese songs in costume, 


HENRY 
GRIF- 


MARION 
WEBER, 


CLAIRE (LEFT), 
AND MRS. GRACE 
FITH, 
photographed at Memphis, Tenn., where 
Miss Claire and Mr. Weber were entertained 
by the Beethoven Club, of which Mrs. Grif- 
fith is president. The gifted American so- 
prano and her husband spent a few days in 
Memphis resting up after giving four con- 
certs in four different states within eight 
days—Aurora, Ill.; Jackson, Mich.; Monroe, 
La., and Helena, Ark. Miss Claire and Mr. 
Weber are motoring from concert to concert 
on this six weeks’ tour. After their con- 
cert at St. Petersburg, Fla., on February 14, 
they motored to Sarasota, Naples, Miami, 
Palm Beach, Fla., and back to Chicago. Miss 
Claire writes that the cordial southern audi- 
ences are like those of France and Italy. 


American soprano, who sang on the 


Atwater Kent Radio 


Hour on Washington’s Birthday evening, from New York. 
Miss Case offered two folk songs, numbers by Horsman, 


MacDowell and Corby, the Jewel Song from 
Faust, Carry Me Back io Old Virginny 


Gounod’s 


(Bland), and 


Oley Speaks’ setting of Riley’s poem, The Prayer Perfect. 

Her voice adapts itself admirably to broadcasting, and tele- 

phone calls, telegrams and letters from all over the country 

bear witness to the widespread appreciation of Miss Case's 
singing. 


ELSIE CRAFT HURLEY, 
soprano. Miss Hurley, first prize win- 
ner in the Victor Herbert Memorial 
Contest, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs’ Contest and the Balti- 
more Civic Opera Contest, is a pupil 
of George Castelle. Among her re- 
cent engagements were a recital at St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church, Hagerstown, 
Md., and an appearance before the Bal- 
timore Music Club. For the Hagers- 
town program Miss Hurley sang num- 
bers by Auber, Behrend, Delibes, 
Griffes, Meta Schumann and others, 
and Ave Maria (Gounod-Bach). The 
Baltimore concert was given by Miss 
Hurley in collaboration with several 
other Castelle pupils (Constance Hed- 
ja, contralto; Gordon Gibson, tenor; 
and James Wilkinson, baritone) and 
Sarah Stulman, pianist. Among Miss 
Hurley’s numbers was the letter scene 
from Massenet’s Werther, which was 
especially effective. Virginia Castelle 

is Miss Hurley’s accompanist. 


HARRY KAUFMAN, 


pianist, who will appear as assisting artist 
with the Musical Art Quartet in Baltimore 
on March 10: at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, March 11, and at Town 


Hall, New York, March 2 


4— (Photo by 
French). ° 


VIRGINIA SNYDER, 
accompanist and teacher, a member of the 
faculty of the Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, where she i- 
structs advanced pupils in piano, voice, 
piano ensemble classes and music apprecia- 
tion During January Miss Snyder's en- 
gagements included the following appear- 
ances: with the Lester Ensemble; before 
the Men's Club of the Presbyterian Church, 
Overbrook, Pa.; on the University of 
Pennsylvania Educational Series; at the 
Matinee Musicale Club as accompanist for 
the Phillips Jenkins Quartet; at the New 
Century Club, Philadelphia, as accompa- 
nist for Donato Colafemina, tenor, when 
Miss Snyder also gave two groups of solos. 
Among her February dates were more en- 
gagements with the Lester Ensemble; an 
appearance at the Academy of Music 
Foyer, Philadelphia, as accompanist for 
Berta Levina, contralto; one of the Nelson 
Eddy recitals at Hotel Warwick, Philadel- 
phia, when Miss Snyder acted as accompa- 
nist for the Phillips Jenkins Quartet. On 
this occasion the quartet sang Miss Sny- 
der’s arrangement of the Grieg Wedding 
March, which received a very flattering 
reception. February 20 Miss Snyder 
played in Washington, D. C., in joint re- 
cital with Mr. Colafemina. (Photo by 

Marceau.) 


NORMAN J 
Irish-American baritone, who will give his 
annual New York recital in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of March 25. Hts 
program will comprise English, German, 

American and Irish songs. 


CAREY, 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER, 
contralto (right), with her artist-pupil, El- 
sie Luker, contralto, on the boardwalk at 
Atlantic City, N. J., during a short vacaiion 

between engagements recently. 
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